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84, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C., 


Notify that every article of Saddlery, Harness, &c., is manufactured upon the premises, under 
their immediate superintendence, by first-class workmen, and of superior materials. 


| Manufacturers of Cavalry, Artillery, and Rifle Corps Appointments, New 
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AS AVON FLOWS. 


Bry HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


CHAPTER LY. 
A DISCUSSION ON AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 


Stk HEADINGLY CANN and his nephew sat at breakfast one summer 
morning, about a week after the fair. The young day was so 
bright and the interior of the room so hot that Sir Headingly, who 
was a late riser, had given orders that the table should be laid 
under the verandah, and that the meal should be taken in the 
open air. They were sitting there in lounging chairs before a 
low table covered with materials for a repast altogether rather 
more tropical in its nature than our ordinary English feasts. We 
have so few opportunities for eating out of doors, and such very 
conservative notions of the viands which we consider proper to a 
breakfast table, that a meal such as Sir Headingly and Walter 
Rivers were now engaged in discussing, might be considered some- 
what of a novelty in domestic life. Fruit formed a considerable 
item; the coffee-pot was certainly present, but seemed neglected 
for a long flask of Hock flanked by a silver pail of glittering ice ; 
the table was bright with flowers, and the verandah gay with 
clustering roses; the stately peacocks strutting on the smooth 
lawn gave a lordly air to the scene, and Sir Headingly surveyed it 
with an air of feeling both eye and mind pleasantly relieved from 
the turmoil of London and the labours of the session. For though 
Westminster legislators were still engaged in piloting the good ship 
Britannia into shallow water and on to mud-banks, in order, as it 


seemed, to have the gratification of bringing her noisily into port 
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afterwards, yet this member of the crew was not at present on 
board, and the good ship Britannia had to sail on without him, a 
feat which she managed very well indeed and without appearing 
to be at all affected by his absence, so stupendous are the re- 
sources of our great country. 

Here he sat then, toying with some strawberries, and opposite 
him his nephew, whom this sort of luxurious ease just suited. 
Breakfast was nearly over and hitherto had been eaten in silence, 
for Sir Headingly seemed buried in thought, and Rivers had lazily 
waited for the outcome of his meditations ; his uncle was, he knew, 
a slow thinker, and that he did not consult him at once with a 
view of being extricated from a mental difficulty showed him, as 
his experience bore him out, that the subject of the Baronet’s 
cogitations was himself, and this being so he waited with apparent 
unconcern, but in reality with some little anxiety, for the result. 

“Walter,” said Sir Headingly, rousing himself at last, ‘ I want 
to have some conversation with you this morning on an important 
subject ——” 

“ What is that, sir?” said Walter. 

The old man paused again—The ice was broken, it is true, but 
he was about to enter upon his topie with a statement which few 
men like to make for the first time. 

“ Well, Walter,” said he after a little, “you see, the fact is, I 
feel sometimes, my boy, that (Tm—Im not getting any younger 
than I was.” 

“No doubt, sir,” said his nephew, “no doubt; but you are very 
well, are you not ? You don’t feel ill, do you ? and you have been 
rem: urkably hearty down here this wa month ; nothing amiss, sir, 
[ hope.” 

* No, my boy, no, thank’ee ; I feel as well and hearty as I have 
for ten years past, but that do esn’t alter the fact of my age, does 
it ? I was just thinking, sitting here now, that I shall be sixty- -nine 
next Sunday, and that’ s getting on, you know.” 

“Why, sir, it’s not a great age for a man like vou who has 
passed most of his life in the country.” 

‘** And led a pretty easy life too you would say. No, Walter, it’s 
no great age, that’s true, but it’s an age, my lad, at which, if a man 
wants to see another generation springing up round him, he must 
begin to think about making arrangements for them, eh, Ww alter ?” 

Walter opened his eyes, “and slightly changed colour. ‘ You're 
surely not thinking of Py 

“Of mi urriage yes, my boy, Lam.” | 

“1—I give you joy, uncle, ’m sure!” said Walter, suddenly 
holding out his hand, but looking anything but joyful; ‘ who is 
the lady, uncle, may I enquire ?’ 

os No, no, my boy,” said Sir Headingly, laughing; “I’m not 
going to take my first wife at my age; if I were thinking about 
marriage, and [ was, as I tell you, it was for you I was planning——” 
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“Oh,” said Walter, much relieved ; and after a few seconds he 
added, ** Have you found a wife for me then, sir ?” 

“No, no, my boy,” said the Baronet, looking fondly at him, for 
he loved the child of his dead sister. “No, no, young men should 
choose for themselves, Walter, and if I speak to you now upon 
the subject at all, it is only because I don’t see any signs of your 
having looked out yet. You're twenty-six, Walter, aren’t you ?’ 

“ Yes, sir, last birthday.” 

“Well, twenty-sixisa good age to marry—a good, sensible age ; 
boyish foolishness is over, or ought to be, and you’re a man then, 
able to judge of a woman—that is so far as any man ever can 
judge of a woman—by that time. Walter, my boy, I should very 
much like to see you engaged to some nice lady-like girl of good 
family; it would carry out one of the dearest wishes of my life ; 
and if I saw you well married, my boy, and could take one of your 
little ones on to my knee before I went, there would be nothing 
wanting to me then—I should be ready to go, my boy, then, quite 
ready,” and the good old fellow’s eyes twinkled and he used his 
handkerchief to wipe them, quite unfeignedly. 

The faults of Walter Rivers were rather those arising from an 
indolent and weak nature, and want of heart could scarcely be 
alleged against him. He really had for his uncle a great affection, 
and would have been heartily sorry to hear of any misfortune 
happening to him. Had he died he would have mourned him— 
his death would make very little real difference to him, for to do 
the young man some justice he was no spendthrift, and his uncle’s 
handsome allowance, together with the comfortable property which 
he had inherited from his mother, gave him an income so much 
more than sufficient for his wants that he never spent more than 
the half of it; he was already manager of all bis uncle’s affairs and 
as much master in his houses as the old man himself. And he 
was really grateful to him for his kindness, was old enough to 
remember how his dyi ing mother had confided her orphan boy to 
the charge of her brother, and was just enough to acknowledge the 
faithful and generous manner in which the trust had been carried 
out, so that it was not without a share of the old man’s temporary 
emotion that he answered : 

“My dear uncle, you’ve always been most kind; I’m sure you 
know I’d do anything to please you; and if my marriage will 
make you happy, why so be it—I’ll be a Benedict to-morrow. 
Only "—he added, laughing, throwing himself back in his chair 

— you must pick the lady, uncle, for teally I’m fancy free myself.” 

Sir Headingly laughed in his turn, and then said, “ Do you 
know, my dear Walter, that I once fancied you were sweet upon— 
that’s your young men’s expression isn’t it '—sweet upon one of 
those three pretty girls of old Bompas, eh, sir ?’ 

No change of colour in the face of Mr. Walter Rivers, as he 
answers : 
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“My dear sir, everyone admires them, of course—why, they’re 
the prettiest girls in the county——but one doesn’t marry a ‘girl be- 
cause she’s pretty, that is—well she must have some position, 7 you 
know, sir—and really the father * 

“The father is a very worthy old fellow, as I have known for 
many years ; but [’m glad it isn’t the fact that you favour the young 
ladies—most charming and well-bred young ladies, too, begad !— in 
any very particular way. I was at one time rather afraid of it, 
and I had always made up my mind—TI don’t mind telling you so 
now, Walter to use my influence with you against such a match 
—mildly of course I mean, for I won’t force you, my boy, either to 
a marriage or against a marriage; but that really was my fear; 
I’m glad to find it was ill- founded. . 

‘(Quite so, my dear uncle, [ assure you,” said Walter, “ there 
was never the slightest fear of things going to any length there, 
and there really isn’t anybody else, | assure you, sir —at least not 
anyone to whom I’ve ever laid any matrimonial siege.” 

“ Well, my boy, you shall choose for yourself when you do 
marry, but I shall be glad to See you in the way of it, and ‘there’s 
one thing I do want to say— 

W alter waited with unmoved countenance; but the old man 
paused. He played idly with a rose-bud blown on to his knee by 
the light breeze, and plucke .d it from its slender stem before 
resuming— 

“There is a lady—a lady for whom I have the highest regard ” 
—and he paused again. 

“Come, uncle,” said the young man with a tone of heartiness, 
but with a glance very observant ‘of the old man, **let me know 
the lady ; I assure you I’m heart-whole as yet, and I promise you 
that you shall not be balked in your fancy if it can possibly be 
avoided. Is she young or old, rich or poor, black or white ?’ 

«“ She is older than you, my boy, but not much—that is to say, 
not a great deal, not so much as need—need—need interfere with 
perfect happiness to both of you. She has been—been married 
before ; but, dear me, what is that 2? She has no children, and her 
fortune is in her own right—that is no slight recommendation.” 

* Do I know the lady, sir?” said Walter. 

“Yes, my boy, yes you do, and the other day—you dog !—I 
thought she seeme “l—you seemed—that is.” finished the Baronet 
with a laugh, as he also threw himself back in his chair, “ both of 
you seeme -d to understand one another vy ery well, at least I thought 
so. 

‘1 think I know whom you mean,” said Walter. 

“T won't leave you in any doubt, my boy—Mrs. Stanhope is 
the lady—she likes you, I'm sure ; you're a smart young fellow, 
likely enough, as she knows, to get on, and she’s a woman just 
calculated to help an ambitious man on his w ay. I won't say any- 
thing about her money, though I happen to know that that’s not 


























































AS AVON FLOWS. 213 
at all a trifle ; she’s a most charming woman is Mrs. Stanhope, and 
I believe, Walter,” said Sir Headingly, rising, and patting his 
nephew on the shoulder, “that if you choose to say the word you 
can make that lady—and a lady she is that any young fellow 
might be proud of—you can make that lady Mrs. Rivers, when- 
ever you like. Think over it. my dear boy, think over it,” and 
having made his point and disburdened himself of his opinion, the 
fond uncle withdrew into the house and left his nephew to ponder 
over his idea. 

Walter sat for some few minutes in profound meditation, and 
then rose, and taking a cigar from his case, lit it and strolled 
across the lawn and into one of the shrubberies. There was an air 
of complete satisfaction on his face, and he was bright and radiant 
with delight, and laughed softly to himself as he strolled to and 
fro. 

“ By Jove!” he said to himself, “it’s exactly my handwriting. | 
should have mentioned it to the governor in a day or two, and I 
was half-afraid he wouldn’t like it: how splendid, his hitting on 
the idea himself; who on earth ever could have dreamed of such 
luek ?” 

Backwards and forwards he walked exulting in his youth, his 
health, and his fortune, with the sun shining on him, the birds 
singing round him, lighthearted, joyous, with no more cloud in 
his life than he could have seen in the sky above him. He fell to 
thinking over his past career, and there was nothing in it that he 
could recall (with the exception of his mother’s death) but 
was gay and cheerful and painless, and free of all care, and now 
came this crowning piece of good fortune. He liked her very 
much, this stately beautiful widow, with the shining black tresses 
that framed the handsome oval face, lit with those glorious dark 
liquid eyes; almost loved her; would not break his heart if she 
refused him, but would 20 dutifully back to his unele and be 
sure of his sympathy ; thought she would make him an excellent 
wife, and really determined to bea good husband to her—if—if it 
came about; stood a little in awe, perhaps, of his splendid lady, 
and cared not to risk the danger of making those dark eyes light 
up with angry fire, and quite honestly resolved not to bring that 
about if it were possible to avoid it. 

“What will she say to me, I wonder,” he said, as the blue rings 
of smoke went curling among the laurels; * most likely laugh at 
me at first; I know her little weakness for being fond of conquest. 
I wonder if there’s any fellow—I don’t believe there is—I think 
Shelman got his dismissal some little time back. Yes, Mr. Alfred, 
I fancied I heard the knell of your hopes sounded when you were 
telling me of that little matter of the ‘Coombes,’ and I’m not 
SOrry ler it, for you're an ill-conditioned fellow at then best of times 

—and I’m not—I think I can say without any self-laudation I am 
not. No, Madam, if you elect me for your husband you won’t get 
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a bad-tempered brute with a confoundedly murderous twitching 
kind of a nostril and with a vicious homicidal pair of thin lips. 
You won't get that, Madam, as part of your bargain, and I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart, and when I thought you were 
going to get the thin lips and the twitchy nostril, I was rather 
sorry for you, I was indeed; I may say | was very sorry for you; 
and I think I may also say th: at youre about to have a much better 
offer—a much more comfortable sort of offer, Madam, much more 
comfortable, [ assure you.” 

He resumed his w: alk, which he had interr upted for his soliloquy, 
and serenely and calmly putted away at his cigar; he knew his 
uncle would be pleased at his giving some little time to the con- 
sideration of his weighty scheme; would think, perhaps, that he 
was throwing over some pet plans of his own to please him, and he 
knew and estimated to a grain the value of such a thought in his 
uncle’s mind. When he had twice traversed the path he stopped 
again, and his face became more thoughtful. 

**T suppose there will be a scene between us, Master Alfred, if 
she should say ‘ yes ’—yes, there will certainly be a scene; well, 
things must blow over. I don’t much mind you as a rival for the 
widow's good graces, my dear fellow, but I don’t want you fora 
rival for the borough’s good graces. Uncle has been lue ky to have 
no contest for all these years—precious lucky ; electioneering would 
come pretty expensive in Avonham, I expect, after so many years 
quiet, and the Carlton would expect the place to be kept at all 
hazards. Well, it must all be risked, and, by Jove, it’s worth 
risking, too. Uncle wants to see me settled. I wonder if he'd 
agree to seeing me settled in Parliament. Does he fancy the party 
will give him aP eerage? J don’t. No,no, the baronetey was his 
rew: rd for holding this part of the county so long. It was a tick- 
lish thing with a Radical borough four miles off, but it’s safe 
enough now, [think. We'll see, we'll see; there was no hint 
that way this morning, but it might be made a reward for 
obedience, too. It all. falls out as well as possible ; - | must re ally 
be in an upstream of luck. Well, now for uncle 

As he stepped on to the lawn he saw the old man, seated in the 
chair which he had occupied at breakfast; he had ordered the 
table to be cleared, and his newspapers and two or three books 
were now on it; he was composing himself for his forenoon read- 
ing. He smiled as Walter crossed the grass as though he could 
see by his face that his wishes were in a fair way of being carried 
out. Walter spoke first. 

‘Well, my dear uncle,” he said, holding out his hand, which 
the other clasped heartily, “it shall be as you wish, and without 
anything but pleasure on my part, I assure you. 

66 Right, my boy, right,” cried the baronet. , joyfully. “I’m 
glad to hear it—gl: id to hear it, my boy.” 

‘“ We mustn't hurry matters though, vou know, sir,” said Walter. 











































AS AVON FLOWS. 215 
‘‘ Ladies who have so many swains at their feet won’t be rushed 
into matrimony by the first impetuous youth who proposes it to 
them, you know.” 

“ Take your own time, my dear fellow, take your own time, and 
your own method of w ooing ; I don’t understand the business at 
all; but Walter,” he adde .d, looking up at him rather seriously, 
“ don’t, my boy—don’t marry any woman or propose to any woman 
just because you wish to ple: ise your old uncle; let there be love 
and respect and admiration in the matter I pray, my dear fellow. 
If I thought that I had induced you to ally yourself with any 
woman with whom you didn’t live happily, I should be very miser- 
able and unhappy about it, I can assure you.” 

‘‘My dear uncle,” said Walter, in a burst of frankness, “ you 
need not have the slightest delicacy about that ; you said just 
now jokingly that we seemed, that is, Mrs. Stanhope and I seemed, 
to understand one another very well. Well really, sir, there is a 
good deal of truth in your jest. I think, without being in the 
least conceited about it, that I have as good a chance with the 
lady as anyone else. I’ve a very great admiration for her, and 
although it isn’t the usual thing for young men to marry women 
ten years older than themselves, yet such a handsome women as she 
is never seems old to anyone who admires beauty. I only hope,” 
finished Walter, “ that she won’t upset your plans by giving me a 
plump and plain ‘No’ for my answer when I do speak finally ; but 
of course you know I must take my che nce of that, and my word 
for it, uncle, I’ll do my best to win her 


CHAPTER Y. 
THE GOOD TOWN OF AVONHAM IS THOROUGHLY: EXCITED. 


ONCE a fortnight, not in solemn conclave, but in conviviality 
and good-will, the fathers of the township met. The oldest of all 
these fathers could not remember the foundation of the Club ; its 
sarly history was obscured by fable and was well-nigh legendary. 
Summer or winter, wet or fine, the large oak-panelled upper room 
of the “ Bear Hotel” receiv edon Clubnightsthe worthiest burgesses 
of Avonham, who sat and gossiped, smoked and drank together 
on every : alternate Monday, and four times a year dined in great 
state, having previously ransacked the county for dainties and 
delicacies of the season. 

The Club was nameless; this was a great and solemn fact ; it 
needed not the bush of a specific designation, of itself and by 
itself it was Good. It was select in the broadest sense of the word ; 
election to it was rare. When some well-known face was missing, 
when some town-werthy had smoked his last pipe and eaten his last 
Club dinner, when the remaining cronies had stood round his 
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et and, as they expressed it, “seen the last of poor old So-and- 

.’ then, at the next meeting, it would happen that, after much 
pisotie e smoking and meditative sipping of tumblers, someone or 
other of the fathers would allude to the loss they had sustained, 
and the Club would proceed to fill the vacant chair. Or it wouks 
sometimes chance that, some honour being done to an Avonham 
man which transformed him into an Avonham worthy, he would 
be told that the Club was willing to receive him with open arms, 
and, this compliment being most rarely paid, never failed to over- 
whelm the individual (so he always said when his health was first 
proposed at a Club dinner) with so keen an appreciation of the 
Honour done him, that he was utterly unable to adequately 
describe it in words. Thus the Club flourished like a we ‘ll-grown 
oak, never perceptibly increasing in size, but maintaining unim- 
paired its pristine vigour, and standing the envy and pride of the 
country round. 

The room in which these worthy men met on Monday ev enings 
was one of the fine old oaken chambers which are, alas! now giving 
way before the cold, encaustic tiles and maddening minute mosaics 
of the r: iilway-fed hotels of to-day. But there are yet plenty of 
them in Engl: ind, mind you, for him who loves them and looks for 
them. Down in classic Warwickshire, merry Wiltshire, breezy 
Sussex, pleasant Norfolk, glorious Kent, they may yet be found by 
the score. Ll used to know two or three in Bristol—are they yet 
there ? There is a glorious one at Stratford and a model one in Leices- 
ter; and one or two still resolutely hold out, like the sturdy old 
tree from which their wainscots are cut, against the improve ments 
and changes of house-levelling London itself. I swear that in 
them the ale is stronger, the spirits have a richer taste, the ghosts 
of countless bowls of departed punch § sive a mysterious flavour to 
the toddy of to-day. The old oak is impregnated with the subtle 
spices and the piquant lemon, and freely imparts of their aroma. 
Eneaustic tiles quotha! What do encaustic tiles know of Punch ? 
The making of Punch will be a lost art soon, like the staining of 
glass or the reading of the stars, and we shall hear some day a 
lecture on a Punch bowl and ladle, as I once heard a lecture on a 
Tinder-box. 

But there was Punch enough in the world at the time of our 
tale and maybe even a tinder-box or two in some of the farm- 
houses round about ; and the bowl would have been smoking no 
doubt but for the fact of its being summer, one of the warmest 
too within the recollection of old worthies. But the large windows 
at the end of the room were thrown open, a pleasant evening 
breeze was cooling the sun-parched town, Mrs. Pinniffer, who made 
the Club her own especial charge, was as skilful in the concoc- 
tion of cold drinks as of hot, and so it came about that on this 
particular evening eight o’clock found the Club-room pretty full, 
and the evening breeze had plenty to do to dispel the fragrant 
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blue clouds that rose from the pure white bowls of twenty slim, 
wax-tipped churchwarden pipes. The Club did not meet during 
the week of the fair, so that it was a month since it had 
assembled, and all present knew that in addition to the ordinary 
proceedings of the evening there would be some mention made of 
the loss sustained by the death of old Mr. Rax, and very likely 
another worthy would be elected. The chairmanship of the meet- 
ing was arranged by rotation, each of the members in turn 
filling that office, and on this evening old Mr. Beadlemore Arto, 
the corn dealer, miller and straw salesman, after hanging up his 
hat and giving a cheery “good evening” to his cronies, seated 
himself in the place of honour at the head of the room, and 
calling on the obsequious waiter for a large glass of cold gin, and 
receiving from him a screw of mild Bristol birds-eye, filled and lit 
a pipe w hich he took from a pile before him, and, solemnly smok- 
ing, looked round the room to see who were already assembled. 

Seated at his right was Mr. Abel Bompas, who was a most 
respected and influential member of the little cirele, and who had 
scarcely ever been known to miss a meeting, next him was Mr. 
Christopher Raraty, the post-master of the town, learned in horse- 
flesh and eloquent of the old coaching days when he himself drove 
the Defiance a hundred and sixty miles in eighteen hours, stop- 
pages included; and then Mr. Barnabas Chickleholt, who was 
rough of exterior and affected—only affected mind you—a 
grumpiness of manner which caused strangers to look upon him 
as having been improperly named by his sponsors, and as being 
anything but a son of consolation. Then sturdy John Rann, the 

market clerk, who was the centre of all the political business of 
the town. Next to him was the enormous form of ex- mayor 
Killett, most prosperous of sinecurists, the only butcher in 
Avonham, as his father and grandfather had been before him, 
a giant with the carcass and strength of a raging Bull, and the 
manners of a Southdown Lamb. 

As a contrast in size, but a counterpart in manners, Mr. Reuben 
Matley came next to him: the organist of the parish church and 
teacher of music and drawing, a real genius blushing unseen in 
this little Marlshire town for sheer want of that impudence and 
dash that had taken men with half his ability into the front rank 
of native musical talent. Opposite his burly son, to whom he 
had transferred his business some years ago, was old “ Master” 
Killett, the Nestor of the country side now that Mr. Rax was 
gone, a hale, weather-bitten, fresh-coloured man of over four- 
score years, who fifty years before had been the foremost man at 
backsword and elbow and collar wrestling for twenty miles around. 
And facing the chairman was Dr. Mompesson, who used laughingly 
to declare that there was no rest for him, for his old patients 
would not let him retire; he was the antiquarian authority of the 
place, and was generally supposed in his knowledge of the Sarsen 
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stones and Kistvaens on the Marlshire Downs to be a very Druid. 
And beside him was Mr. Sennett — Lawyer Sennett he was 
generally called—who made all the Avonham wills and injured 
his business but increased his circle of friends by patching up half 
the country-side quarrels, and on whose shoulders this year rested 
the awful responsibility of being mayor. 

On Mr. Arto’s left was Mr. Daniel Follwell, the proprietor of 
the small woollen factory of the town, who seneind out a small 
quantity of cloth each year, but that of so rare a quality and so 
precious a value that it was whispered that the one great London 
tailor to whom it was all sold reserved it entirely for ‘the backs of 
Dukes and Earls, and that an untitled dignitary might pray for 
a coat of it in vain. Mr. Follwell was a short m: in, who, to judge 
by his dress, neither wore his own cloth nor employed the great 
London tailor aforesaid, and whose rebellious stubbly head of hair 
gave him the uninviting appearance of an overgrown cloth-teazle. 
Mr. Benjamin Pollimoy was his neighbour: a man of mark in 
the Club, a travelled man, a man who had seized the advantages 
offered to all who would expand their minds, and had expanded 
his by visiting the Exhibition of °51, a man most loyal of the 
loyal, almost royal indeed, he having once seen the Queen; he 
was not the rose exactly, but he had been very, very near it, ‘and 
was looked up to accordingly. 

Then came two brothers, the inseparables of Avonham, Wol- 
stenholme Pye and Hoppenner Pye, fellmongers,two little wizened- 
faced old men, who silently absorbed vast quantities of liquor 
with no other effect than that produced by the air-pump upon a 
wrinkled apple—the good spirits seemed to smooth out the lines 
on their faces by degrees, until at the close of the sitting they 
looked quite sleek-faced for a time. Next to Hoppenner was 
Mr. Timothy Rapsey, an amiable Paul Pry, always burning for 
information and utterly unable to resist the te mptation of diving 
into his neighbours’ affairs 3 a good-humoured little fellow, how- 
ever, and without the least grain of mischief in him. 

Mr. Beadlemore Arto surveyed the Club in silence for some 
minutes, laid down his pipe, buried his face in his goblet, then 
placed it on the table and gave a sigh. This was a signal thrown 
out to the Club, and was immediately replied to by a universal 
shake of the head and an answering sigh. 

* Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Arto, “T suppose there ain't 
much need for me to say what we’re all a-thinking of this minute. 
Pore old Mister Rax, he’v a- gone at last.” 

** Ay, ay, for sure he have,” said old * Master” Killett, amid a 
soft murmur of “ah!” from the rest of the Club. 

“ Ninety-one years,” said Mr. Raraty, “ninety-one years an’ 
hearty an’ well till pretty nigh the last, warn’t he, Mas’r 
Killett ? ” 

* Ay, sure he were,” said the old man, “ he sent for I two days 
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afore he died, an’ he says, ‘ Mas’r Killett,’ says he, ‘ you’m my fust 
palt-pearer 3 you know—picked ’un all out a’ had—mind you see,’ 

says he, fas they don’t carry I no — head fust, he says, 
‘n’yet contrariwise agin the sun,’ he says. ‘He were just as- 
sens’ble as that you see, right up to the very last. Why!” said 
the old man, looking round, “we was at school together, we was, 
nigh upon eighty years agone. Lor’, I was a little *un then, an’ 
he used to mind an’ see as t’other chaps didn’t steal my dinner, 
lor! lor! I can mind it well.” 

* Been a good man for this town too,” said Wolstenholme Pye, 
who was immediately followed by his brother, who croaked in 
chorus * A good man for this town.” 

* Ah, yes!” said Robert Killett the younger, “and lived here 
all his life too—that he have.” 

* All his life, all his life!” said Mr. Pollimoy, the traveller—the 
royalist—* never went above twenty miles from the town in his 
life, I don’t believe—’ceptin’ to Bishopsbury when he was vicar’s 
churchwarden, times. Why, when I was going up to London— 
just to improve my mind, you know—he was one of the very men 
I asked to go too—so he was—you was another Mr. Sennett, so 
you was.” 

“Yes I was, Ben, I was,” said the Mayor. 

“And you went up, Mr. Bompas, didn’t you? Ah, so you 
did.” 

“T visited the World’s Fair in company with Mrs. Bompas; Mr. 
Pollimoy, your recollection of incidents is unerring,” said our friend 
Abel, sententiously. 

“But you didn’t see the Queen, you know, did you Mr. Bompas ? 
You wasn’t there whilst she come to the Great Exhibition, was 
you, sir?” 

“The felicity of beholding the liniaments of my sovereign has 
as yet been withheld from. me,” said Mr. Bompas.  “ Her Most 
Gracious Majesty has no more loyal subject than myself, Mr. 
Mayor, but I have never seen her ; I believe our friend, Pollimoy, 
is alone in that respect in the Club.” 

“Tam, lam!” said Mr. Pollimoy, “and if poor old Rax had 
only a’ come with me he might a’ seen her too. Dear, dear, if 
he could only come back again, and could only, so to speak, go 
and see her—lor’! what a comfort that ’ud be, if it was for ever so 
little a time. Ah, dear!” he added, slowly, raising his glass to his 
lips, and sighing profoundly, “what wouldn’t he give to be able 
to come back and do so now ?’ 

The Club audibly sighed and replied—in detachments—* What 
indeed ?” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the chairman, “what Mr. Pollimoy 
says is always improvin’, and of course ef we could on’y see the 
pore old gentleman back again, it ‘ud be a great comfort for us all. 
But we can't, pore old fellow, ind so it ain’t a bit o’ use talkin’ 
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about it. On’y I was a thinkin’ as it’s usual for us to send as a 
Club a bit of sympathy like, nicely wrote out and that, and I was 
a-goin’ to move as it should be done, but you see there’s no one to 
send it to—old Mr. Rax he’d outlived all his relatives, and, as we 
all know, left his money, and quite right too mind you, to charities 
here, and down in Bath and Bristol, hospitals and such-like, be- 
sides mourning rings for this Club, which I daresay every gentle- 
man in this room’s a-wearing his now.” 

General survey of hands. 

** Consequent tly I was thinking that as it’s our rule—I won't go 
so fur as to say our invariable rule, but at any rate, our very 
frequent rule—to elect another seveaben of this here club, why I 
move as we set about it.’ 

This proposition meeting the approval of the Club, the election 
proceeded. It resembled no other kind of election whatever. 
Mr. Chickleholt, who had sat very quiet, grunted out ita name of 
an old Avonh: um tradesman, and his ne ighbours said, “* Ah! he’d 
be a good man.” And after a pause Mr. Raraty mentioned another 
name, and everybody else said * Yes, or him either; ” and then 
Mr. Matley mildly suggested that Mr. Arto should ask the first- 
named ge mtleman whether he would like to join them, and that 
if he would, why then perhaps the other gentleman might— 
here he mi ide a pause, for he was about to say “ wait for another 
vacancy, but that seemed calculated to upset Master Killett, who, 
being the oldest man in the room, was more likely to make the 
vacancy than anyone else, so he contented himself w ith s aving * that 
the other gentle man might, if the first one consented to come 
among them, be elected as well as he, but that in case Mr. Arto’s 
application to the first gentleman proved ineffectual, then the 
second party might drop in naturally to the vacancy.” This, 
though some eat in advance of the ideas of the Club, was well 
received, and the cronies said in chorus, ** Just so, first rate!” 

And then, as if by mutual consent, the subject of old Mr. Rax 
dropped, and conversation became general and was carried on 
in louder and more cheerful tones. The ‘re was not a wide range 
of subjects in Avonham, but to wear those few threadbare was the 
delight of the Club. These friends had met on hundreds of nights 
and “had talked the same small talk; the same subjects had lasted 
their fathers’ time and their own too, and it was only very rarely 
that any matter of special import cropped up; but to-night the 

Club, whieh had already gone a little out of its usual course, was 

to “wy still more excited and interested by its interchange of ideas. 
The talking had been proceeding for perhaps half-an-hour and 
was pretty nearly i in full swing, when Mr. Robert Killett turned 
suddenly to his left-hand neighbour and said, 

coW hy, Mr. Rann, you're very quiet t’night ; anything amiss, 
sir? I don’t think Tve h: idly heerd you speak yet. Nothin’ 
wrong is there ?” 
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The ex-mayor’s hearty voice was heard above all the surround- 
ing hum of talk, and everyone stared at Mr. Rann, who, slowly 
taking his pipe out of his mouth, answered Mr. Killett’s kind 
enquiry. 

‘Lor! no, Mr. Killett, what should be amiss, sir. I was just 
turning public affairs over in my mind a bit, that’s all—that’s all, 
sir.” 

Now Mr. Rann was, as we have said, the centre of political life 
in Avonham; he had been bursting with desire to speak, but 
knew full well that the best way of attrac ting attention was to be 
conspicuous by silence, which would lead to his being drawn out, 
and he hailed the opportunity with quiet joy. | 

“ Anything fresh from London, Mr. Rann ?” said the Mayor. 

“ Well, Mr. Mayor,” said Mr. Rann, * the fact is that if it hadn’t 
been for the very painful opening part of this evenin’s proceedings, 
I should have put before this meeting a proposition for discussing 
the present po-liti-cal crisis, but I thought it better not, sir-—I 
thought it perhaps on the ole better not.” 

‘“‘T saw they were a bit at sixes and sevens in Parliament House,” 
said Mr. Rapsey. ‘ Whatever is it, Mr. Rann? what are they 
going to do? will there be a election—has Sir Headingly been 
telegraphed to? I saw Mr. Rivers in the street to-day, and I was 
just crossing the road to see where he was going to, but I saw 
Mr. Galbraith’s coloured man go into the grocer’s, and I couldn’t 
make out what he was doing there on Monday, for he bought three 
pounds of coffee and his usual lot of butter and things on § Saturday, 
and it seemed so curious that he should want to go im again on 
Monday, that I—ah—missed Mr. Rivers.” 

“Ah! well, Mr. Rapsey,” said Mr. Rann, sagely nodding his 
head, “ p’r’aps Mr. Rivers might have told anyone as asked him, 
pr’aps he might not—my opinion is that he wouldn’t, even if he 
knew—ah—half as much as I expect J do.” 

There was an assumption of knowledge in this last speech so 
impressive and interesting that no one attempted to answer the 
politician, but the entire Club kept silence for a space. 

“It’s pretty well sure, mind you, gentlemen,” proceeded Mr. 
Rann, “as Parliament will be dissolved, for mind you also, the 
ministry won't go on any longer as the country is now, no, Mr. 
Chairman, they'll dissolve themselves and go to the country, that’s 
what they’ ll do; and then we shall have an election.” 

“ Not much ikelihend of one here, Rann,” said the Mayor. 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Mayor, but do you know, gentle- 
men all, that I shouldn't be so very much surprised if there was 
to be an election here.” 

The sound with which the members received this announcement 
was not a cry, nor a groan, it was something like a gasp of 
astonishment, ‘and, being unanimous, was very impressive in its 
volume. Mr. Rann was evidently elated by it in no ordinary 
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degree; he laid down his pipe, leaned a little forward with his 


hands on his 
room. 
‘**T opine 


knees and triumphantly surveyed the astonished 


,’ said Mr. Bompas, breaking the silence, “that you 


have reliable information in this matter.” 
‘ Avonham won’t know itself, having a ‘lection, that it won't,” 


said Mr. Arto. 


“ Wake things up a bit,” said the Doctor, rubbing his hands; he 
was a sturdy partisan of his own side, and it is distressing to see 
the camp in possession of the enemy for eighteen years and no 
attempt made by your leaders to take it from them ; ; there were 
one or two more in the room who would welcome any such attempt 


as well as he. 


For eighteen years Sir Headingly Cann had been the member 
for Avonham, in the Conservative interest (or Tory as it was then 


called), and his position had never been assailed. 


He had been a 


steady voter for his own side, a constant and regular attendant at 


St. Stephen’s; he never 


ave the Whips the least anxiety, and 


seldom troubled the House with a speech, certainly never bored 
them with a long one; when he did lift up his voice it was on 
some agricultural topic, and he was admitted to be an authority 


on that point ; 


he had never sought office, had no poor relations 


to be provided for by the country, and was altogether a model 
representative of high character, and very much liked by members 


on both sides of the house. 


In Avonham he was generous to the 


poor, watchful over the interest of the town; hospitable and 
affable, and a general favourite in the neighbourhood; so that it 
had come to pass that, for many years, party politics had been a 
dead-letter in Avonham. Contented with a member who was a 
moderate and liberal-minded man, people were unwilling to run 
the risk of that upheaval of society which takes place in a small 
town at election times, and, when they read of scenes of riot, of 
military interference, and damaged property, they congratulated 
themselves upon their immunity from such scenes, ‘and were 
entirely satisfied with the old state of things. 

But all this time there had been slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly growing up in Avonham that unreasoning dislike to long 
continued customs so characteristic of younger generations; four 
miles from Avonham was the pocket-borough of Dunstalne, which 

returned a very advanced Liberal, with the same consistency that 


Avonham showed towards its mild Tory ; 


and the advanced Libera! 


member for Dunstalne was one of the great lights of Parliament, 
a brilliant speaker, an able statesman, who had been twice a 
member of the Cabinet ; so that Dunstalne was apt to be loud in 
praise of the man it had chosen, and the praise reached four miles, 
and excited interest in Avonham, so much so that when the great 
man came down to address his constituents, he would have fifty or 


sixty of the younger politicians of Avonham among his audience, 
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and this fact was not unobserved by the leaders, the great wire- 
pullers of the party, so that a kind of thumb-nail note was made 
of Avonham at the Reform Club, and it was hinted at as a place 
not. unworthy the honour of an assault. Still it was somewhat 
hard to realise at first, particularly as not half-a-dozen people in the 
town had really seriously thought about the contingency at all. 

“ Why,” said Hoppenner Py e, for once startled into speaking 
before his brother, ** whatever makes you think we shall have an 
election, Mas’r Rann. Who is there to put up against Sir Headingly?” 

“Ah!” echoed Wolstenbolme, “‘who’s going up against Sir 
Headingly ? ” 

“They ll send a man from London,” grumbled Mr. Barnabas 
Chickleholt, *“‘ and a fine chance hell have. 

“ Not they,” said Mr. Rann, with great scorn; * not they, there’s 
one or two near about here as ‘ll be chosen before e any Londoner.” 

‘We don’t want any strangers here,” said Mr. Follwell, “ nor 
yet we don’t want any election that I can see; what’s the matter 
with our member, I should like to know; he’s been our member 
for eighteen years, and nobody’s ever put up against him before. 
It seems pretty late in the day to begin now, J think. Come, Mr. 
Rann, you know more e about these things than we do —leastways 
you tale more interest in ’°em than we do; who do you think’s 
going to oppose Sir Headingly ?” 

“ |’m not saying for certain that anyone’s going to oppose Sir 
Headingly, but this I do know, that ['ve been told by three or 
four Dunstalne men, aye, and good men too, that Av onham’s s going 
to be fought for next election, and I can see for myself, and so can 
anyone here by just looking at the paper, that we sha’n’t be many 
weeks, no, nor not many days, before the Ministers ‘ll go to the 
country, and then we shall see what we shall see, you mark my 
words if we don't.” 

In a few minutes all tongues were going on the one topic. 
Every man in the room was, of course, a voter, and although the 
majority of them were “ blue,” there was a sprinkling of “ yellow ” 
material sufficient to cause just the proper amount of friendly 
argument necessary; to the astonishment also of the landlady, 
the Club exceeded its usual time of rising by at least half-an-hour, 
and the members left together, and until midnight small knots of 
them stood at street corners discussing eagerly the astounding 
information conveyed to them by Mr. Rann, who, perfectly satisfied 
of his own importance in the eyes of his Club fellows, went home 
by himself, chuckling. 

The next morning, Sir Headingly Cann and his nephew were 
seen by the indefatigable Timothy Rapsey dviving swiftly through 
Avonham towards the railway station, five miles ” from the town; : 
this event was duly reported by him to those of his friends whom 
he met during the day, and was at the present stage of affairs 
much commented on. The next morning’s papers contained an 
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account of the Ministerial defeat in the House—and following 
hard upon this came the dissolution. Then, for the first time, for 
eighteen years, was any political excitement visible in Avonham. 
In every public-house, at every tea-table, on the market, in the 
street, in shops and offices, and everywhere that men do congregate, 
nothing was talked of for a week but the election. For a week 
no sign was made, and the old Conservatives of Avonham were 
just lulling themselves to sleep again when a most surprising 
event happened. 

Sir Headingly had issued small and well-printed handbills, which 
had been posted to every voter on the register, announcing briefly 
the fact of the dissolution and his intention of offering himself 
again for election, but had made no other public sign. One 
Tuesday night the little town went serenely to sleep as usual, and 
when it was buried in repose certain mysterious figures emerged 
from the ** Woolpack Inn,” and, after a short consultation at the 
door, separated and dispersed in various directions. They 
travelled in pairs, one of each couple bearing a large can, the 
other a bundle of printed papers. For two hours they were absent, 
and returned to the “ Woolpack” as quietly as they had left it. 
When Avonham woke the next morning, it was as though a shower 
of yeilow bills had been rained on it in the night; some of these 
bills called on the Men of Avonham to free themselves from the 
political yoke which had too long pressed on their necks, to 
protest against vested interests, to demand correct representation 
of themselves and their town, to be no longer slaves, but to think 
and act for themselves. These were signed by “ A Townsman.” 
Other yellow bills were more modest in tone; they set forth that 
the author had been waited upon by a large and influential depu- 
tation, and had been requested to offer himself as a Candidate for 
the great honour of representing the town in Parliament ; that he 
thanked them for this mark of confidence, and would so offer him- 
self. It described his principles; it ‘assured the town that 
though “ progress” was his motto, “loyalty ” was his text; that 
he pledged himself to spare no efforts to obtain for Avonham a 
Railway Bill, “long promised, but apparently forgotten;” that 
this and all other matters affecting the town should be his peculiar 
care, and wound up by hopefully and trustfully committing him- 
self to the hands of his fellow-townsmen, for Avonham had no 
more sincere well wisher than its obedient servant, ANTHONY 
HuUMBERTON BoLDHAM, who dated his address from the local bank. 


“What did [ tell you, Mr. Mayor?” said Mr. Rann to his 
friend next day. ‘ We shall have an election, after all! What 
chance has Mr. Boldham against Sir Headingly ?” 

“Not much, I think,” said the Mayor, who had been rather 
anxious for the last few days at the thought that he must venture 
into the fray, whichever side gained. 
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“T don’t know, Mr. Mayor,” said the keen old market clerk. 
“You see, Sir Headingly hasn’t got much Avonham property— 
hasn’t half-a-dozen voting tenants in the town, and don’t mix up 
with the trade of the place.” 

“Well, what of that ?” 

“Well, sir, Mr. Boldham do. There’s two or three men—ah, a 
dozen or more—men of influence that ’ud look very queer if Mr. 
Boldham was to get away from behind ’em. And we’ve been 
without any party feeling for so long that there ain’t much real 
politics in the town. People’ll vote a good deal by interest, Mr. 
Mayor.” 

Mr. Mayor walked slowly up the street, pondering. 


“We must work hard, sir,” said Walter to his uncle. “We 
must have a meeting this week. Let me get the bills out to- 
night.” 

“T am astounded,” said Sir Headingly, “at the ingratitude of 
Boldham. <A man whom I—but there, Walter, do as you wish. 
It was my desire, when I saw you settled, to have resigned in 
your favour; and really, | am too old for such a strife as this is 
likely to be. I wish you had to—” 

He paused, and Walter waited with beating heart. 

“No,” said the old man, rising to his feet, “there’s another 
fight left in me for the good cause. Get out the bills to-night. 
I will meet the electors in the Town Hall on Friday. I will leave 
you to your work, my boy, and go and prepare some facts for my 
speech.” 

“H’m!” said Walter to himself, as the door closed behind his 
uncle, “ this falls about badly; no time for courting now. I was 
in hopes that he—well, well, it can’t be helped. I suppose,. 
Master Alfred, you’re helping your uncle over this. Come along, 
my boy, I think we hold the winning cards. It'll hit a big hole 
in four thousand pounds, though.” 


“ Lawks a daisy how, Bill! Fancy a ‘lection to Avonham!” 
said Mrs. Hackett to her liege lord. ‘ Why, thee’lt happen get a 
vive-pound note for thy vote, Bill!” 

** Vive pound be dazed!” said the free and independent elector, 
laying down Mr. Boldham’s address. ‘ No vive pound won’t suit 
me, I tell ’ee. I means to miake thicky-thur ‘lection last me aal 
aaver winter time, see now.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE *“*RECLUSE ” COMES OUT. 


THERE was one point concerning Galbraith upon which all Avon- 
ham was agreed. He wasa thorough horseman. Ina county of 
hunting men he was already distinguished for the grace of his 
seat, for the fineness of his hands, and for the dashing style of his 

: riding. It was not exactly the English hunting seat which he 
adopted—there was a something in it, men said, that told that 
the horseman had been used to wilder scenes than an orthodox 
fox-hunt ; but it was certain that between horse and man there 

was such a thorough understanding that the two together might 
have formed a Centaur. Riding seemed the chief amusement. in 
which the occupant of the “Coombes” indulged. Every fine 
morning saw him mounted and quitting the town in some 
direction ; already another fine animal had been brought over by 
Hart, and the two horses were regularly used. The negro, it was 
found, rode almost as well as his master, and was not indisposed 
to talk about horses to the grooms whom he met at exercise. 

One morning Galbraith, mounted on the horse he had first 
purchased, rode quietly up the street, and passing carefully through 
a small knot of townsfolk who were engaged in talking over the 
approaching election, stopped in front of the “ Bear.” Mr. Pinniffer 
saw him pull up, advanced to the door and bowed. 

“Good morning, sir! 

* Good morning, landlord ! Pll get down for a moment.” 

“ John, take the gen’l’man’s horse. Walk in, sir.” 

“T suppose,” said ‘Galbraith, when they stood in the old-fashioned 
bar-parlour, “ you could knock me up a dinner of some sort on 
Friday ?” 

é¢ Friday, sir. Yes, surely, sir. For how many, sir? ” 

“For six, landlord. I shall have some friends down and shall 
want five beds here for them, and a good dinner.” 

“Yes, sir, five bedrooms, sir, and dinner for six, sir. Now, 
what would you like for dinner, sir? Would you like r 

“1 should like the best dinner you can put on the table, land- 
lord. I leave the choice of it entirely with you, and the price 
too.” 

The pleased Mr. Pinniffer bowed, and inwardly resolved that the 
dinner should be worthy of the reputation (the well-deserved 
reputation too) of the “ Bear.” 

“You shall have the best the house can give you, sir,” he said. 
“< T'll look after everything for you, myself, sir.” 

Thank you, landlord.” 

“« Hope you like Avonham, sir?” pursued the worthy man. 

* Very well, landlord, it seems a healthy place.” 
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‘Very healthy, sir, very healthy,” said the landlord, with em- 
phasis ; * as healthy a place as there is in the county, built up and 
down hill a bit, you see, sir, easily drained, generally a breeze in the 
hottest o’ times. My native place, sir,” Mr. Pinniffer said, drawing 
himseif up as if to confer honour on the town, “ and, as I say, one 
of the healthiest in England, I do believe.” 

For an uncommunicative man, such as Avonham had put him 
down as being, Mr. Galbraith seemed very much inclined to chat 
this morning, and Mr. Pinniffer felt extremely proud at having 
engaged the quiet, somewhat mysterious stranger in something 
like a conversation ; he now remembered the rites of hospitality, 
and said, after praising his native place, 

“ But won’t you take a glass of something this morning, sir ?” 

** Thank you, landlord, I was just going to ask you,” said Gal- 
braith, seating himself and laying his whip upon the table; “ let 
me see what sort of champagne you intend to give us on Friday.” 

The delighted host was not long in producing a bottle of most 
excellent wine, and the bar-parlour customers coming in for their 
various morning drams were not a little surprised at seeing the 
stranger, whose quiet and reserved manners had been so often the 
comment of the town, seated opposite to Mr. Pinniffer, listening to 
his cheery town-talk, whilst both were doing justice to the flask 
of champagne standing before them. One or two had been in the 
house during Galbraith’s stay there, previous to the purchase of 
the ‘‘ Coombes,” and these, venturing on a “ Good morning, sir,” 
were so affably answered, that they took heart and entered gladly 
into conversation with him, to their great delight. Among these 
favoured individuals was Mr. Timothy Rapsey, who was quite unable 
to conceal his joy at having at last got into conversation with the 
stranger who had baffled his most determined efforts, and about 
whom he had been able to learn next to nothing during his resi- 
dence in Avonham. He’knew not where to begin to tackle him; 
he wanted to know so much that he ran some great chance of 
letting every opportunity slip in his anxiety to put the question 
that should tell him most ; the election was, of course, the safest 
subject as being the most natural at the present time, and so on 
that he started; but, alas! he was foiled; Mr. Galbraith had no 
interest in it, did not possess a vote indeed, and said so, rather 
curtly ; he seemed to understand Mr. Rapsey pretty well, as that 
gentleman was quite shrewd enough to perceive. 

But, if Mr. Galbraith had no interest in the election, others 
had, and to start the subject was like starting a fire in a straw-yard. 
Worthy Mr. Pinniffer, whose neat wines and choice spirits were 
innocent of politics, was the only other man in the room disinclined 
to enter upon the topic, everyone else seeming to fancy that the 
matter could be just as well settled then and there by his own 
individual vocal exertions as at the hustings. 

Galbraith lit a cigar and listened, making no remark. 
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The chief interest of the election seemed to be that it was less 
of a political than a personal contest, and that, however ardent a 
partisan of one candidate a man might be, he was always willing 
and indeed eager to admit the virtues of his opponent; it soon 
appeared that the Church party would follow Sir Headingly Cann 
and the Dissenters Mr. Boldham ; that the “ gentle-folk” were 
supposed to be about equally divided, and lastly, that Sir Headingly 
seemed to have the better chance of winning, but that Mr. Bold- 
ham would be sure to run him pretty close and make a hard fight 
of it. 

“Tell you what, though,” said Mr. Arto, who had “ popped in 
for a small toothful,” and who did not seem inclined to pop out 
again so engrossing was the conversation, “tell you what I thought 
we should a-seen, instead of an election; and that is, gen’lemen, 
Sir Headingly a-resigning and a-putting his nevvy up instead.” 

“Ah! yes, that was more like what everyone thought,” said 
Mr. Pinniffer, who could safely agree so far. 

“Well, then, I'll tell you what,” said Mr. Raraty; “T’ll tell you 
what you'd have seen, you'd have seen Mr. Shelman put up against 
him as sure as you're born, and all you’d have had instead of a 
fight, between the old gentlemen, would a-been one betwixt the 
young “uns.” 

‘‘ Ah, and there ain’t over much love lost between them two now, 
mind you,” said Mr. Pollimoy, who was also a morning customer. 
“You should see them scowl at one another just now, in the mar- 
ket-place.” 

‘There wasn’t much scowl about Mr. Walter Rivers, I'll pound 
it,” said Mr. Rapsey, ‘it’s the other that’s the 

‘“ Hush!” from two or three; there seemed to be a dislike to 
any direct personality. 

* What’s to hush about ?” said Mr. Rapsey; “ why, dear me, 
dear me, it ain’t the election alone as makes the young men 
enemies ; lor’ bless me, / could tell you something different from 
that,” and the little man pursed up his lips and looked most 
monstrous wise. “ Young men’ll quarrel about lots of things 
besides politics, mind you, and we all know there’s one subject 
that they'll very soon fall out about, sooner than anything you can 
name a’most.” 

* And what’s that, sir?” said Galbraith, as the speaker looked 
knowingly round the room. 

“ What’s that, sir?” said Mr. Rapsey, “why, sir, it’s the ladies, 
sir, the ladies, that’s what it is”—and the little man rubbed his 
hands and shackded + ; “that’s what’s the cause of half the young 
men’s quarrels in this world, sir, you = my word for it, sir!” 

“ Well, I’ve no doubt you're right, s ” answered Galbraith. 

“Ri ght! of course I’m right, sir,” “taid Timothy; “why, my 
belief is, gentlemen all, from what I’ve seen and he: ard in this here 
town—ah—and from what I’m pretty well sure is right, too, that if 
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you were to look down to the very bottom of this very election 
business that’s exciting this town now, you'd find a lady in the 
case, you mark me if you wouldn’t.” 

‘‘ Look here, Mas’r Rapsey,” broke in old Barnabas Chickleholt, 
who had entered a moment before Mr. Rapsey’s knowing little 
speech, “your tongue is a running away from your brains, as it 
very often does, I’m sorry to say, when you get a-talking like that 
there ; you ought to have more sense than to do it; first and fore- 
most, the two young gentlemen as you're a-speaking of is in a 
measure bound to be opposed at sech times as these, on account 
of their uncles. Why, who'd a thought three months, aye, or even 
three weeks ago, if you come to that, that Mr. Boldham ’ud a put 
up against Sir Headingly ?—tell me ‘that. Well, then, if it warn’t 
supposed three weeks back that the old gentlemen were going to 
oppose one another, why, who could have said that the young 
gentlemen would. As for any young lady being in the case, if you 
can show me any young lady in this town who’s got influence 
enough, or half influence enough, to get up an election in a place 
where such a thing hasn’t been known for eighteen years, why all 
I’ve got to say is you'll have to point out someone that I’ve never 
seen, nor anyone else either !” | 

“And pray, Mr. Chickleholt,” said the busy little gossipper, who 
had had a hard task to keep from answering before the end of the 
speech, “ pray, Mr. Barnabas, what might be your opinion of a 
young lady, now ?” 

There was a pause. Each man looked at his neighbour, and 
Mrs. Pinniffer stopped with an ale glass half-filled, and turned 
from the engine towards Mr. Rapsey. Chickleholt himself stared, 
but it would never do to be disconcerted, so he boldly and safely ~ 
demanded : 

«What d’ye mean ?” 

* What do I mean, Mr. Chickleholt ? Why I mean to say that, 
I don’t know whether you heard me right, but I said ‘ ladies,’ not 
‘young ladies.’ Now the lady that I’m thinking of isn’t exactly 
what some people would call a young lady, seeing that she’s been 
married before.” 

Mrs. Pinniffer handed to Mr. Raraty the glass of ale that she 
had filled in a great hurry (and not without spilling a little over 
her wrist), and held up a warning finger to Mr. Rapsey. 

“ Mr. Rapsey,” said she, “if Mr. Chickleholt was to talk from 
now to to-morrow morning, he couldn’t say anything truer than 
what he said just now.” 

“ And what was that, pray, Mrs. Pinniffer ?” 

“Why, that your tongue runs away with your brains when you 
get a-talking sometimes. I know who you mean, Mr. Rapsey, and 
so do.everyone here, and I'll lay you a farden cake and have the 
first bite of it, that she wouldn’t no more have either one of them 
young gentlemen than what she would have you; an’ what’s more, 
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Mr. Rapsey, it ain’t your place, nor no one else’s that I can see, to 
go a-using of ladies’ names before people like this.” 

“ Mrs. Pinniffer,” said Mr. Rapsey, “I haven’t mentioned any 
ladies’ names, have I ?” 

‘‘ Not as yet, Mr. Rapsey, you haven’t, that Ill own.” 

.“ Well, then, Mrs. Pinniffer, why be hard on me for what I 
haven’t done ?” 

“Tf you haven’t mentioned names, Mr. Rapsey, you’ve pretty 
well hinted who you-mean.” 

There was a murmur round the room as the company said softly, 
with many sage nods, ‘* Aye, aye—we know pretty w ell—best let 
names alone, Mas'r Rapsey !” 

Mr. Rapsey was discomfitted and discomposed, and silently 
buried his face in his tankard; Mr. Galbraith rose, took up his 
whip, and having paid for the champagne and given a quiet “ good 
day, gentlemen,” to the room, walked out, and, mounting his horse 
at the door, rode off out of the west end of the town. Those left 
behind had now a new topic of conversation. 

** Don’t see a many gentlemen about here better mounted than 
what Mr. Galbraith is,” said the host, returning from the door 
whither he had escorted his guest. 

“Fine horse that chestnut; bought him last fair day.” 

“Yes; Sam Hart bid for him; Mr. Shelman were pure ly vexed, 
for he wanted him badly hisself,” said Mr. Raraty; ‘ he’ve bought 
another one of Sam, just as good a one as that one; Sam got him 
from Melton ; must a-got some money, I reckon.” 

“* Must. have,” was the opinion of the room. 

‘Fine seat a hoss-back,” said a young farmer, “ and lor’ a’ do 
goo when a’ gets on they downs. I see ’un last Tuesd: iy, as I were 
out beyond Merhill , galloping over the turf just below the ‘ White 
Horse’ as hard as ever a’ could goo.” 

‘Nice affable gent, too, he seems,” said Mr. Pollimoy ; “ I never 
saw him here since he stayed here before he bought the 
‘Coombes ;’ don’t come in here generally, does he, Pinniffer ?” 

“No,” said the host; “he’ve been a pretty good customer, 
though. Haves his spirits from here, and a cask o’ my beer now 
and again. Got to get him a dinner for six o’ Friday; leaves 
everything to me—no matter about price. <A good sort 0’ ‘gentle- 
man that way—pays on the nail and don’t grumble. I wish I hed 
fifty private customers like him.” 

‘Dinner for six,” said Mr. Rapsey, recovering from his late 
setting down; ‘ who's coming, Pinniffer? Avonham people?” 

* Don’t think so,” said Pinniffer; “ve got to get beds ready 
for them.” 

“Beds for them!” Was this connected with the election thought 
the room. Mr. Raraty opined not, as Mr. Galbraith had expressed 
no interest in the proceedings ; Mr. Rapsey was eager to know all 
about it, but Mr. Pinniffer could give no information. Another 
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strange circumstance connected with the stranger; it certainly 
was most curious. 

Meanwhile the cause of these surmises and queries was quietly 
riding along the Dunstalne Road and up the rather steep Berry 
Hill which intervened between that town and Avonham ; he can- 
tered easily along, skirting Dunstalne without entering it and 
emerged on to the high road which exactly divides the rich table- 
land of the Marlshire Downs ; there is scarcely another galloping 
ground in the kingdom like this, as the four or five trainers who 
daily use it know full well. More than one Derby winner has set 
the Marlshire village bells a-ringing ; many of the equine heroes 
of Newmarket and Yorkshire have had to suecumb to Marlshire 
trained racers, and horses who are not perfectly sound give their 
trainers less anxiety on these velvety downs than at any other 
horsey centre of England. Leaving the road, Galbraith pulled his 
horse together and sent him at a smart pace for about a mile, then 

walked him quietly at the side of the road, just on the turf, riding 
past barrows where lay the bones of unknown heroes, unsung 
dead, and boulders and stones whose use and meaning have baffled 
sages of all times and of which nothing certain is known even 
now. He had proceeded in this way for some two miles, when he 
saw in front of him two horses, on one of which sat a lady, who 
was watching w ith great interest the action of a groom who was 
examining the foot of the other. As he approached nearer he 
perceived that the lady was Miss Adelaide Bompas, and that the 
old coachman and groom of the family was lamenting over his 
horse, which was dead lame. 

“’Tes no good, Miss Addie,” said the old fellow, rising from his 
inspection, “ you'll hev to goo alone, uther back or forrard ; old 
Brownie can’t goo no further. I shall ha’ to lave ’un up to Mas’r 
Simmonds’ and walk into Dunstalne.” | 

“What a pity, Watts. Well, that’s what you must do; give 
me the papers; I must go on to Beytesbury myself.” 

The sound of the hoofs of Mr. Galbraith’s horse as he came up 
caused her to turn round and perceive the new-comer, who raised 
his hat ; he drew up and looked at the groom’s horse. 

“Have you met with an accident, Miss Bompas?” he 
courteously asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Galbraith. Poor Brownie has just fallen lame, ’m 
sorry to say.” 

“Can I be of any assistance ?” he asked. ‘“ Take my horse, my 
man, and let me have a look at yours.” 

“ *Fraid you can’t do nothin’, sir,” said Watts, touching his hat 
and taking Mr. Galbraith’s horse. 

“I’m afraid not either,’ said he, after a brief investigation of 
the quadruped’s foot. ‘* You'll have a job to walk him home.” 

‘You must do as you said, Watts,” said Miss Bompas. “ Leave 
him at Mr. Simmonds’. Give me the papers, and I will ride on to 
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Beytesbury ; you must get a lift home from Dunstalne or a horse 
from the ‘ White Lion’ stables.” 

She took the papers from the groom, and turning to Mr. Gal- 
braith, thanked him for his offer of assistance. 

*“‘ Indeed,” he said, “1’m only sorry I can’t do any good. If you 
will allow me, though, Miss Bompas, as I’m going the same road, 
I will ride with you in case you want a groom.” 

Miss Adelaide was as frank a specimen of a young lady as you 
would meet anywhere; she made no scruple as to this offer, but 
cheerfully accepted the proffered escort, and they rode on to- 
gether. 

“ He’s not entirely a recluse,” thought Adelaide. “It’s rather 
fun having met him like this; he rides well, too.” 

**She’s prettier on horseback than she is afoot,” was Mr. Gal- 
braith’s meditation. ‘“ I’m rather glad we came across each other 
like this. It’s better than a formal introduction.” 

* You know the country pretty well I suppose, Miss Bompas ?” 
said he, after a little silence. 

* Yes, pretty well. My sisters and I are always out riding; 
they’ve gone to Bath with mamma this morning, though, and as 
papa wanted some papers taken over to Beytesbury, | said I would 
ride over with Watts. Brownie stopped dead lame, though, just 
now, and I didn’t know what to do, for Brunetta here won’t stand 
very well, and is rather fidgetty to mount.” 

You're fond of riding, of course ?” : 

“Yes, very. Papa was a capital horseman when he was younger, 
and he had us all taught when we were quite children. 1 can re- 
member my first pony as far back as I can remember anything. 
You seem pretty well accustomed to a horse, too, Mr. Galbraith.” 

* Pretty well, Miss Bompas,” said Galbraith, w ith a quiet smile, 
“my recollection of horses goes back like yours to very early 
youth.” 

* Do you like Avonham ?” said Adelaide, as the next subject. 

* Very well,” answered Galbraith. “It is very prettily situated, 
and I suppose: there is some sport round here in the shooting and 
hunting seasons ?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty; there are three packs of hounds. Lots of 
shooting, and some of the best coursing in the country, I believe, 
just round about here. You hunt, of course ?” 

** | have never seen a fox-hunt, if you mean that.” 

“« Never seen a fox-hunt?” said Adelaide, opening a very bright 
pair of blue eyes in astonishment. ‘ Why, how is that ?” 

“1 have never lived anywhere where fox- -hunting has been a 
sport. I have hunted other animals, but not the fox as yet: that 
has to come. I hope to have some sport with the hounds this 
winter.” 

“Then you've lived abroad, 1 suppose?” said Adelaide. “ At 
least, of course you must have done so; I needn’t ask, they don’t 
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hunt anything in England but foxes—except deer and hares, and 
otters, that is What have you hunted ?” 

“Oh, all sorts of things,” said Galbraith, smiling; ‘“ deer 
amongst them, but we didn’t gallop after them with hounds; we | 
shot them.” 

*‘ As they do in Scotland, I suppose ?” 

‘“¢] never was in Scotland, Miss Bompas.” 

This answer savoured rather to Adelaide like a piece of word- 
fencing, and she looked pretty keenly at her companion. He 
returned the glance, and there was something so comical in the 
situation that Adelaide rippled out a merry little trill of laughter 
and Galbraith followed with a hearty peal, and then Miss Bompas 
slightly blushed and struck Brunetta smartly with her dainty 
whip. 

‘*‘ Here we are,” she said, after a short period of silence. ‘* That 
is Beytesbury House on the green there.” 

** You are going to dismount ? ” 

*“ Yes, I must, I have to give these papers to Mr. Millard him- 
self, and he, I know, can’t get out.” 

“1 will take care of your horse for you till you return.” 

‘Oh! thank you, one of the men will do that, Mr. Galbraith ; 
pray don’t trouble.” 

They drew up in front of a fine old-fashioned house on the 
green. Galbraith leaped quickly from his horse and assisted Miss 
Bompas to dismount. A peal at the gate bell brought out a 
neatly-dressed handmaid, who summoned a man to take the horses. 

*T will wait for you here, Miss Bompas,” said Galbraith, and 
Adelaide thanking him, went into the house. 

Mr. Millard was an old friend of Mr. Bompas, and Adelaide had 
been a great favourite of his for many years. Now it is one of 
the privileges of old friends of a family to be very facetious with the 
daughters of the said family respecting their admirers, and Mr. 
Millard who had seen from his window that Adelaide was accom- 
panied by a gentleman was not slow in availing himself of his 
rights. He listened gravely to Adelaide’s account of Brownie’s 
lameness, and of the meeting on the road,and then laughing, said, 

“‘ Well, my dear, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, and if 
‘poor Brownie got lame, you see, you got rid of an old man and 
met with a young one, so it’s not so bad after all. . Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Well, I couldn’t help that, could 1?” said Adelaide. 

“Why should you, my dear?” said the merry old fellow. “A 
good-looking young gentleman’s better company any day than an 
old groom, isn’t he, Martha ?” 

‘Lor’, Addie, my dear,” said Mrs. Millard, “ you mustn’t mind 
John’s fun, it was very lucky indeed that you met the gentle- 
man; that mare of yours is so skittish you want someone with 
you when you ride it, I’m sure. But won’t the gentleman step 
in and take lunch ? ” 
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“I’m sure—I really can’t—I don’t * said poor Adelaide, 
feeling very uncomfortable at this turn of affairs. Mr. Millard 
laughed again. Mrs. Millard was already downstairs instructing 
the girl to ask the gentleman to come in. 

To Adelaide’s intense dismay he came. 

He gave her a quiet glance as he entered, half embarrassing, 
half re-assuring, and, sitting down, plunged at once into conver- 
sation with Mr. Millard, by that means saving Adelaide the task 
of introducing him, a task she had been dreading ever since she 
“ame into the house. After thanking Mr. and Mrs. Millard for 
their hospitality and commenting on the weather, he drew the 
conversation to the surrounding country and its agricultural 
resources. He talked easily and fluently, and was an excellent 
listener. Mr. Millard, an agriculturist of note, was struck with 
the keenness of his remarks and the extent of his knowledge of 
the subject; he took his listeners with him abroad to the labo- 
riously irrigated rice-fields of India, to the enormous grain-fields 
of Iowa, to the vineyards of France and the pear orchards of 
Jersey. He discoursed with Mrs. Millard of the virtues of Annatto 
in cheese, and told her husband of a dressing for sheep. His host 
and hostess were charmed with him, and Adelaide sat in wonder 
at hearing the man, whom she and her laughing sisters had 
dubbed the “ recluse,” taking the chief part of the talking on his 
own shoulders, and bearing the burden so easily and so well. 
When she rose to go, Mr. Millard was most pressing in his invita- 
tion to Mr. Galbraith to come again. 

‘Now mind,” he said, shaking him cordially by the hand. “I 
shall look for you very soon. 1 shall be quit of this rheumatic 
touch in a few days, I hope, and then Pll show you round a good 
English Dairy Farm, and see if any of your foreign ones can beat 
it. Good-bye, Addie, my dear, mind you bring Mr. Galbraith 
again, my love.” 

Poor Adelaide blushed and looked piteously at her companion. 
He was quite calm, and apparently unconscious that anything 
was wrong. 

Mr. Galbraith was very dexterous at assisting a lady to mount, 
and his wrist was much more steady than old Watts’ Miss 
Adelaide thought as she sprang to her seat; after all, what could 
possibly be said? It had been quite an accidental meeting— 
the result of an accident, indeed. Mr. Galbraith was obliged 
to offer assistance, of course he was; any gentleman must have 
done so, and how could she have refused him? Impossible. 
And he was a very— what a shame of Mr. Millard to have chaffed 
her so. 

They rode along briskly enough, their horses refreshed by the 
rest, and rapidly approached Dunstalne. Now what was Miss 
Adelaide to do? She was almost as well known in Dunstalne as 
in Avonham, yet she must call and see that Brownie was all right. 
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It really was very embarrassing having this escort with her. And 


yet she liked it too. 


At Dunstalne Mr. Galbraith found old Watts, who had had, 
he declared, a “ter’ble job” to get Brownie to the veterinary 
surgeon’s, and who had only just arrived; he had been going to 
hire a saddle-horse, but had found a farmer going into Avonham, 
and had got a lift ‘from him. Mr. Galbraith rode back to Miss 
Adelaide with this. news and they proceeded on their way to 
Avonham. It was three o’clock in the afternoon when they 
reached that town, and almost the first person Miss Adelaide saw 
in the street was Shelman. 

He started as though a blow had been given to him as he saw 
who her companion was; she rode rapidly past, giving her mare 
the spur lightly, and swiftly crossing the market-place ; as they 
reached her father’s house Mr. Bompas was just entering his 
office. He, too, stared as he saw Galbraith, who again jumped 
down and assisted the young lady to alight. 

“Oh! papa,” she said, “‘ pray thank Mr. Galbraith for his kind- 
ness; poor Brownie fell dead lame at Cummerford, and Watts 
had to lead him back to Mr. Simmonds and leave him. He’s 
coming home in a trap. Mr. Galbraith came up just after the 
accident, and was good enough to ride to Beytesbury with me. [| 


don’t know what I should have done without his help.” 


Mr. Bompas was most politely grateful. ‘My dear sir, I am 
most sincerely obliged to you, 1 am sure—ah—will you walk in, 
Mr. Galbraith, and—ah—take a glass of wine?” 

Mr. Galbraith would be most happy it appeared, and Mr. 
Bompas ordered his stable-boy to take .the gentleman’s horse 
home. 

‘My dear,” said Mr. Bompas, ushering Mr. Galbraith into the 
room where Mrs. Bompas was sitting, having just returned from 
Bath, “ allow me to—ah—present to you Mr. Galbraith—this, sir, 
is Mrs. Bompas—my daughter Louisa—Mr. Galbraith—my 
daughter Luey—Mr. Galbraith.” | 

Polite bows from all parties and much curiosity on the part of 
the ladies. | 

“Mr. Galbraith, my love, was fortunately—ah—most fortunately 
present to-day at Cummerford at the time when—ah—Brownie 
fell lame—Brownie, my dear, is lame—and he has been good 
enough to—ah—render Adelaide the service—for which I am sure 
I am most intensely obliged to him—of—convoying—that, I 
believe, is a term more _ applied to merchant vessels and 
—ah—frigates it stand—of convoying her 
home.” 

“1T’m sure it’s very kind of you, sir,” said Mrs. Bompas, rather 
flustered at having in her drawing-room this quiet young man 
whom her daughters had been calling the “recluse,” the “hermit,” 
and various other disparaging names. 
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“ I’m only too happy at having been of any service to a lady,” 
said he, quietly. 

Whilst the wine was being poured, Miss Adelaide, who had 
been changing her habit, entered the room and told her mother 
and sisters of the kindness of Mr. Galbraith, saying nothing, 
strange to say, of Mr. Millard’s teazing her or of her smberrase- 
ment on the journey home. Mr. Galbraith drank a glass of wine 
and then politely took his leave, Mr. Bompas accompanying him 
to the door ; Mrs. Bompas proceeding to the lower regions to “ see 
after ” her servants, the girls were left alone. 

“‘What a puss you are, Addie,” said Louisa; “ fancy, Luce, hasn't 
she luck ? ” 

“What sort of a man ¢s the recluse, Addie?” said Lucy. 

** A very good sort, [ think, Lou; he’s not so very ‘ reclusy,’ 


when he begins to talk, but he doesn’t say much about himself 


either.” 

“Fancy your meeting him like that,” said Lucy. “ Lou, I see 
the hand of fate in this,” said the merry girl, clasping her eldest 
sister round the waist and kissing her; “this young woman is 
hooked at last, look at her blushes.” 

“Nonsense!” said Adelaide, blushing very much, however. 
* Well, girls, [ll tell you something.” 

“Tell! tell!” 

* Well, he really 7s very nice; he’s not like anyone else I’ve 
met at, all.” 

“How does he differ, dear?” said Louisa, laughing at Lucy, 
who laughed again at her. 

‘* He’s more of a Man, I think,” said Adelaide. ‘Lucy, what 
on earth are you making that horrid noise for ? ” 

Lucy, who had given a most unmelodious bellow, as if the 
admission had hurt her, now shook her head, and ina tone of mock 
sympathy, replied, 

* Oh, Addie, Addie, it’s come at last! You’ve got all the first 
symptoms, my dear, as plain as Mumps! The others will come 
‘in time, my child, but these are as plain as Mumps.” 


(Tc be continued.) 
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BY THE SHORE AT SUNSET. 


i 


*T1s eve ; slow sinks day’s monarch in the deep ; 
The gentle murmur of the fragrant blast 
Is hushed amid the blossomed trees at last, 
Whose branches overhead rich odours weep. 
Beyond the shore the white-winged vessels sleep, 
With pinions idle as a sea-mew dreaming, 
Fixed to their shadows in the azure deep, 
Bright through the deathlike calm in sunset gleaming. 
But there is nothing in thy face of death, 
The soul that fires thy features mocks its power, 
And if the stillness of the evening hour, 
Enchain thee, from thine eyes a spirit saith— 
Thy life is not the life of mortal breath, 
That springeth up to fade as doth a flower. 


Il. 


Lift the long lashes of thy deep, dark eyes, 

That I may see my features mirror’d there ! 
While stream the sunbright tangles of thy hair 
Back from thy brow, as clouds when daylight dies. 

For, gazing on the many-coloured skies, 
And wrapt in contemplation of their glory, 
A goddess to my side from out them flies 
As was their wont to do in classic story! 
I feel a joy deep-seated in my breast 
When thou art near, no troubled dream can mar ; 
Fairer to me than fairest fancies are. 
This calm reality of perfect rest— 
A moment’s rapture borrowed from the Blest, 
A moment’s truce in life’s increasing war. 


III. 


On no material harp thy fingers play, 
Thy touch divine upon the heart’s own chords 
Awakes a wordless song more sweet than words, 

A song whose meaning words cannot convey, 

Like angel voices at the death of day, 

O’er time for ever fled, a requiem singing, 

Heard of the soul alone, it dies away. 

In eestasy of echos sweetly ringing, 

And now the sun is sunken, and its light 
Pales on the western wave and on the world; 
The.halls of heaven that glowed with red and gold, 

Dim clouds, like sorrow, rise and shut from sight, 

While dark-descending on the waters, night 

Broods o’er the face of nature, grey and cold. 
































DREAMING AND WAKING. 


AN actor out of employment saddens his friends and is to himself 
asad man. So is a briefless barrister, a war correspondent with no 
war to go to, a rejected author, a singer with an incurable throat 
complaint ; but the saddest man, that is to say the man who finds 
life flattest, most like soda-water which has been left standing, or 
beer sadly ignorant of head, the man most pursued by the devil of 
ennui, is the sentimental gentleman, who for the moment cannot 
fancy himself in love. Such was the case with my poor friend, 
Mr. James Ronaldson, at the time I[ introduce him to you, a tall, 
rather handsome, rather amiable, very sentimental idealist of some 
five-and-twenty years. He was fairly well off, and came of a good old 
Scottish family. He wrote a good many poems, which a few people 
(and those friends) read, and nobody bought; but really they were 
not bad poems, though the gentlemen who review books said the 
most unkind things about them. One of these gentlemen reviewed 
our friend’s impassioned odes, and, it must be confesse d, rather 
uncertain sonnets to the Supreme Unknown, as if they had been 
intentional satires on a particular school of poets, and closed the 
review thus: 

“We are greatly indebted to Mr. Ronaldson for his delightful 
volume of poems. It is quite tue most humorous thing we have 
seen for a long time. Only one thing could make it more ex- 
quisitely humorous still, and that would be that the author should 
have meant it seriously. Is this possible ? ” 

Other journals called our hero names; they all spoke more or less 
bitterly, and wereall of one mind—that he had mistaken his vocation. 
This, of course, was not pleasant for the poor bard; still he could 
bear it so long as he could fancy himself in love. From sixteen 
upwards he had fancied himself so. Still, at five-and-twenty, he 
had to own that he had not yet discovered the Supreme Unknown of 
whom he had gone in quest. Women had disappointed him. Oh, 
my dear Mr. Ronaldson, what a list of them! and did they all 
fail you? Surely not Helen Marlborough? She with the eager 
face, the brilliant eyes and dark hair; she who at twenty-four had 
the manners of a girl, the brain of a man, and the heart of a 
great-souled woman. Surely, surely she responded? No. In 
spite of sonnets, in spite of odes, in ‘spite of flowers in and out of 
season, in spite ‘of sighs, in spite of eloquent looks and tones, in 
spite of staircase compliments, in spite of all a lover’s paraphernalia 
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she remained obdurate. Oh—but it was sad. Then Miss Clements 
who was so regally beautiful and did so much good at the East 
End. Was she not found to be the spirit elect ? No; she was 
found to be worldly. She liked you well enough, she said, better 
than she liked most people, but it was necessary to her mission in 
life that: she should marry a much richer man. And the others in 
their several ways were found wanting. Surely, surely it was sad. 
Perhaps, if instead of wooing with so much sentiment, you had 
urged your suit with a flash of spirit, if you had shown half the 
capacity for swift manly action that you showed for poetic expatia- 
tion, your suit might have been more fortunate. 

What was he to do with himself, Ronaldson asked, as he sat alone 
in his chambers, and through the smoke of his cigar surveyed the 
photographs of his various loves, and mooned over little notes 
from this one or that, and waxed sentimental over some dead 
roses, and, after ull, out of the ashes of his dead loves, could not | 
rake fire enough to kindle so much as one sonnet. His condition 
was so alarming that something must be done. If this state of 
things continued he might never be able to write again. The 
thought so horrified him, that he snatched up his hat and dashed 
into the streets. 

It was a mild, misty, melancholy September evening. It seemed 
as if the spirit of the month were there only officially, and would 
much rather not have been called into being. A night when people 
with weak chests took cold, and people w ith weak minds pondered on 
suicide. A night when even boys seemed too depressed to whistle. 
A night saturated by the smell of dead leaves, if one happened to 
be anywhere near a tree. A night to make the most unimaginative 
of men exclaim with the Psalmist, if he had only thought of doing 
so, * Oh, had [ the wings of a dove, then would I flee away and be 
at rest.” 

This was just what Mr. Ronaldson did say, and at the time of say- 
ing it, he happened to be in Euston Square, where he had come to 
see a friend—and being in Euston Square, made him think of 
Euston Station, which by a natural process led him to think of 
his own well-loved Scotland, particularly of a little nest-like 
inn among the Highlands, of which few people knew, and the 
landlady whereof was even as a mother to him. There, then, 
would he hasten by the morning train. Rejected by woman— 
accepted by nature. He stopped under a lamp-post to jot down 
the idea for a sonnet, after which he went on a little cheered in 
soul. Perhaps after all, he should write something again. He 
paid his visit, and early next morning was whirling northwards. 
He passed the night in fair Edinburgh, and the next day found 
him established at the nest-like inn, named the “ Thistle.” 

Here at any rate, it was not misty, but violently wet, and 
violently bright by turns. The scenery was glorious, and so was 
the whisky, and all things being considered, Mr. Ronaldson’s state 
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began to improve. Still, of course, he remained an unhappy and 
a disappointed man, but he turned eynical, which is always a good 
sign. Some of his remarks astonished the simple Highlanders, 
and he wrote letters to his friends, which he thought very brilliant 
and biting. He hoped they would keep them, yet hardly liked to 
suggest their doing so—but he felt compassion for his future 
biographer, if letters of this critical period should be lost. 

For awhile there was no other guest at the inn, so that he had 
it all to himself. Returning however, one evening from a long 
walk, near the close of which the rain had overtaken and drenched 
him, he was surprised. The one sitting-room of the “ Thistle,” 
which served as a coffee-room, was occupied. He had changed 


his wet clothes, and entered, his cigar between his lips, as if 


indeed he were lord alone there. The old oak-wainscoated room 
looked even more cheerful than usual. The evening was keenly 
cold, so that an especially bright fire blazed upon the hearth. Its 
rays started through the long lingering Scotch twilight, and leaped 
on the heavy red curtains, which would soon shut out from sight 
the wild wind-blown, rain-drenched landscape. 

As he discerned in the room, what was far more delightful to 
him than any landscape, however beautiful, a beautiful woman, he 
threw his cigar away with a hasty apology. 

“It is I who ought to apologise,” answered a low and very sweet 
voice. “The landlady, whom I have known since I was a child, 
says she will contrive me asitting-room by to-morrow, but really I 
am accustomed to my brother’s smoking, and like the smell of a 
cigar.” 

“After dinner then,” he said, coming close to the fire by which 
she was sitting, * I will crave your indulgence.” 

The combined firelight and fading ‘a: iylight showed him a 
woman, perhaps about three-and- twenty, about the average height, 
with a slight supple but exquisitely fine figure. Her face was 
beautifully shaped, clear cut, and rather pale. The lips were red, 
sweet-looking and serious. The eyes large and of a soft dov e-colour, 
The hair brown, shot with gold, was wound in folds round the 
small head. The hands, which lay crossed on her lap, were very 
small and beautifully white. From her tightly -fitting simple 
but rich dress escaped the subtle fragrance of “Edenia. 

The unexpected revelation of beauty was so sudden, that it 
quite overpowered Mr. Ronaldson, and for some minutes he was 
unable to say anything more. At length he said, getting himself 
together with a great effort : 

“‘T hope you did not get caught in the rain ?” 

“Thanks, I was in a carriage,” and the sweet voice was only 
just audible through the dusk. In many another twilight, and in 
many another fire-lighted room he may recall that twilight and 
that room. ‘Only bat-like souls love the twilight,” says Victor 
Hugo. But please you, oh master, include the soul of a lover. 
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Ronaldson remarked on the pleasantness of the twilight, and she 
responded in those low tones which were beginning to stir his — 
heart as it had not been stirred for a long time; im fact as it 
never had been stirred before. Every mother thinks her latest 
offspring the most adorable. Every poet loves his latest poem 
best.. In the same way, every lover thinks the newest love his 
greatest. In love with Lily, he forgets how he used to rave about 
Rose. Unless he have a really introspective nature he forgets 
the old heart-throbs as he came up the stairs of the house she 
lived in, and his rage and despair at finding only mamma at home, 
and mamma sweetly frigid because he was not the particular 
young man she intended her dear child to marry. Ah, me, he for- 
gets the sweet and the. bitter of it. Just as when he was getting 
over the attack he would forget to take out and kiss the poor 
little notes she had written, and then, suddenly remembering his 
forgetfulness, would be horrified at the omission. Poet and senti- 
mentalist as he was, Ronaldson had tried: to keep his successive 
loves alive ; but in spite of all he could do, they went out one 
after another, and left him in the cold. I have seen failing fires 
revived by applications of oil, or by friendly newspapers spread 
in front of them. But I have never known anything to revive a 
failing love. When that flame begins to sink it is soon in ashes. 
So let us all lay this to heart, and save ourselves time and 
trouble. When that flame wanes, instead of vainly trying to 
cherish it let us quench it quickly, rake out the ashes, and kindle 
anew. Is not that the philosophy of it, my dear Mr. Ronaldson ? 

But, joking apart, no other woman had ever fetched him so 
much in such a short time. The sweet gravity of her voice went 
at once to his heart, as did the sweet, serious face with the soft, 
expressive eyes. Surely they reflected a pure and beautiful soul. 
Before he wished it, the one waiter of the place, the landlady’s 
right hand, came in, drew the curtains and lighted the lamp. 
Then came dinner for Ronaldson and tea for the fair unknown. 
So at different ends of the table they sat, and regaled themselves. 
He, over his chicken and Burgundy, was thinking*of her only. 
What was she thinking of over her tea and toast? Would it be 
difficult to guess ? Presently he ventured to ask her if she pur- 
posed staying any time at the “ Thistle.” 

** Some weeks,” she answered, adding that she had come there to be 
quiet. “ And it is so delightfully quiet, is it not?” she added, in 
much the same tone that a connoisseur in wines uses when com- 
menting upon some claret dear to his palate. Then he confided 
to her that he also had come there in quest of health and quiet. 
He refrained from saying that he had found what he had not come 
in quest of—a new love. So the ice was broken, and after dinner, 
at her very special request, he lighted his cigarette, and got to 
telling her of places on the Continent which she had not visited, 


and all he said seemed to interest her. And when he related how 
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he had once been captured by brigands, and, it must be confessed, 
had rather piled up the agony for her benefit, she shuddered, and 
he thought she grew paler. Ah, you happy man, to have been 

captured by brigands and rescued just at the last moment, just as 
a bullet would have stopped for ever your rhy me-spinning brain. 
Yes, happy you. But your friends, my dear sir, those meek, 
suffering souls, of whom I am not one, who are forced to listen to 
your rhymes and are expected to appear in raptures, I ask what 
of them ? 


“Was there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That saw into the bottom of their grief?” 


Too soon, much too soon, the faint unknown called for her 
candle and departed, saying graciously as she did so, that she 
should dream of brigands, and he, left alone, drew his chair close 
to the fire, called for a brew of whisky toddy and produced an old, 
well-seasoned pipe. So, well warmed, comforted all through, and 
a little drowsy, he was soon lost in a complete heaven of conjec- 
ture about the fair woman, but the point to which he always 
returned was, how had he impressed her? How delightful it was 
thus to speculate once more, to be once more in action, once 
more to experience a tender passion, and one tenderer than any 
felt before. Why, this was the Chateau Lafitte of his loves, the 
others had been at best not more than ordinary Médoc. Unfaith- 
ful, ungrateful man, drain glass, knock out pipe, take candle and 
go to bed, and there for penance dream of some old worn-out love, 
some effete exhausted romance. | 

Mr. Ronaldson rose early the next morning, descended the old 
winding stair, which a little made creak, very gently, lest his 
beloved should be still sleeping. As he came gently along the 
passage, at the end of which stood the sitting-room, he could hear 
issue therefrom the voice that had so moved him; but it moved 
him now more than ever, for it was either reading or reciting in 
low tones, but still with exquisite expression, some of Juliet’s lines 
in the great balcony scene. The unknown then appreciated poetry. 
Oh, ecstatic discovery! That. very day she should have a volume 
of his latest. He always travelled well armed with his works. 
Do you suppose it ever struck him that there was anything of 
a gulf between him and the author of Hamlet. I don’t. \ Well, 
he listened entranced for some minutes; then the sweet voice 
ceasing, he opened the door softly and went in. 

She ‘whom he expected to see was sitting by the fire, glowing 
from her morning bath, a Shakespeare open on her lap. 

“Good morning,” he said, **I have something to confess.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “is it something very dreadful indeed ? ” 

“T have been eavesdropping; listening to somebody reading.” 

“Well, somebody was not reading anything private, so I think 
you can be absolved this time.” 
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“Won't you go on,” he pleaded, passionately. ‘I love so to be 
read to by someone who can read !” 

« And you think I can read ?” 

“ Most exquisitely. Do you know what a beautiful voice you 
have ?” 

“Why, no; how should I? Don’t you think you are a little 
given to flatter ? ” 

‘7 am as truthful as truth,” he answered, and he looked, as he 
had looked to so many women before, unutterable things. So she 
resumed her reading, and he, dear soul, listened and steeped 
himself to the ears in the romance of the situation. Alone in 
Scotland with a beautiful woman, a strange woman, clearly a 
noble woman, a woman devoted to poetry, and Shakespeare from 
her heart, before breakfast! What spiritual brandy and soda was 
this to cheer the heart in a man ? 

At length breakfast came, after which the landlady of the 
‘‘ Thistle,” informed Mr. Ronaldson’s new love, that a sitting-room 
had been prepared for her. 

* May I call on you there some time in the course of the day ?” 
he asked, as she rose to retire. ‘I have been so very lonely.” 

“T shall be glad to see you,” she answered, a little shyly. 

“And you will read again to me, won’t you?” 

‘“‘ Certainly I will, if my doing so gives you any pleasure.” And 
she smiled at him gravely and sweetly, as he held the door open 
for her to pass out. 

Then he took a walk and to himself raved about her. He called 
her his violet; his dove; his beautiful undefiled; and a hundred 
other absurd names. At last he had chanced upon his heart’s 
desire. Here was a beautiful woman, a lover of poetry, and as un- 
worldly as she was beautiful. He walked and walked, and as he 
walked his brain recommenced rhyme spinning; his cup over- 
flowed almost ; once more he was in love, once more he was able 
to perpetrate poetry. 

At four o’clock he returned, and the volume in hand in which he 
had sung the praises of his last love, presented himself to her suc- 
cessor. She accepted the volume with evident pleasure, and at 
his earnest request read aloud the first poem which had for its 
theme the heroine of the volume. When she had finished she 
said, turning over the pages on which her eyes were strangely 
intent, with just a little quiver in her voice, 

‘Somebody was very much in love with that girl, was he not?” . 
‘Somebody thought he was,” he responded, and then, getting 
up, he took the book from her hands and flung it to the other end 

of the room. 

“Why do you do that ?” she asked, quietly, “ bring it back to 
me, please.” 


** Because I hate the book now,” he rejoined, as he went to do 
her bidding. 
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“ Yes,” she said, as he restored to her the book, “ but it is mine 
now, and [ like it. Why, see, you have spoiled one of the covers 
by your rough usage,” and she held the maimed volume up piteously. 

“Never mind,” he replied, beaming to think that she cared, 
“some day you shall have a volume which is really yours.” 

Then there was silence between them, and he wondered if he 
had gone too far, and if she knew what he meant. He was there- 
fore relieved when she began to read. more of the poems, showing 
very clearly thereby that she was not offended. Oh, my bard, my 
bard, my bard—what joy it was to him to hear his words from her 
lips, though those words were addressed to another woman. 
Nothing in all his life had ever before befallen him so delightfully 
romantic. And then he began to open his poet’s soul to her. If 
it had been a fresh oyster he could not have taken more pleasure 
in opening it. There was nothing he loved more than bringing it 
out and having it-inspected by the eyes of fair women. He was 
an expert salesman of his own goods. Without seeming too much 
to praise his own wares, he would call attention to the delicate 
texture of his poet’s soul—also to the size of it, which was con- 
also to the strength of it, which was also most remark- 
able, and to what was yet its most salient feature, its immense 
capacities of loving, of course only one woman. 

When he was called to dinner he went with a weary sigh, asked 
leave to come the next day, and left the fair unknown to ponder 
his poet’s soul as.manifested in his poems and expounded in his talk. 

In the evening he went to the bar of the “ Thistle,” there to 
chat with his landlady, from whom he learnt that the lady of his 
love, who regarded her as almost her mother since she had been her 
nurse for long years, was the daughter of a well-to-do Newcastle 
merchant of the name of Wyatt. Grace, the only daughter, had 
no mother, and did much as she liked. Mr. Wy matt was always 
glad for her to come and stay with her old nurse. 

Ronaldson was grateful to have heard so much, but he had an 
impression that, had the old woman liked, she could have told him 
much more still. He pumped her, but all to no purpose, so he 
took his candle, went to bed, and was soon asleep. 

During the next week his wooing, though no absolute word of 
declaration had been spoken,,went on swimmingly. Shy, quiet, 
and always charming as she was, he felt sure that she cared for 
him. He found her simply womanly, ignorant of woman’s rights, 
most ignorant of all burning questions. She would want no hus- 
band of fabulous wealth with which to amuse herself working, or 
playing at working reforms at the East End of London. Thank 
God for that. 

He wrote her poems, he gathered her flowers, he walked with 
her, he talked to her. Could anything have been more delightful ? 
Still, a slight veil of mystery which he could not dispel, yet which 
fascinated him, hung about her. 
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One day he proposed an excursion which would have taken the 
whole of the day, but she declined—reluctantly, but still she did 
so, saying she must be by herself many hours of every day. He 
had come upon her suddenly one day, and had surprised her read- 
ing what was either a long letter or a M.S. On seeing him she 
thrust it at once into her dress, blushed a little, and went swiftly 
from the room. 

‘“‘ Grace,” he said to her one day, “ what is your mystery ?” 

She did not seem surprised at his question, and said, simply, “ I 
may tell you some day, after I have gone back to Newcastle.” 

** But you are not going away ?” 

“« Yes—to-morrow.” 

“Then I will fo to London,” he exclaimed. “I could not stop 
here now by myself. You will write to me, Grace ? ” 

In love though he was, this mystery must be explained before 
he absolutely said the compromising words, so he gave her his 
address, and she, after a little pressing, promised to write. 

It was their last evening, and they dined together in what the 
“Thistle ” was pleased to regard as its coffee-room. They had it to 
themselves. All through dinner Mr. Ronaldson was exceedingly 
sentimental. He sighed over soup, and sipped his sherry as if it 
had been his death draught; when he asked John the waiter for 
red pepper there was despair in the tones of his voice, and after 
his first glass of champagne a tear might have been seen trembling 
in his eye. 

“Are you sorry we are going to part?” he asked, as they lin- 
gered over a very primitive dessert. 

“Yes, very sorry, but we shall meet again.” 

“‘ Indeed, [ trust so—but these things rest with the gods.” 

She was looking her loveliest—there was something infinitely 
attractive to him in her sweet, serious beauty and natural grace. 
He was just about to blossom into a lover’s rhapsody, when the 
door opened suddenly, and a young man of ungainly appearance 
precipitated himself into the room. I say precipitated, because 
no other word would describe his mode of entrance. 

Miss Wyatt sprang up with a low cry of alarm. 

‘“* Now, don’t you be a-frightened,” exclaimed the intruder, and 
his voice was as unsteady as his gait. . “ 1 don’t mean any offence, 
but when I heard as you were here it came over me, don’t you see, 
that I must have a look at you. It’s very hard to love as I love 
you, and to be despised.” And here the youth began to cry in a 
drunken, maudlin way, and then, approaching nearer to Grace, said, 

* You might give a fellow just one kiss, you know. Couldn't 
hurt you, any way.” 

Grace shrank away in horror, and Ronaldson, who had never 
been placed in such a position before, and who did not well know 
what to do, assumed a dignified manner, and ventured on a 
remonstrance. 
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*“* Really, sir, you are distressing this lady. You seem to be an 
acquaintance of hers, but I must ask you to retire. Besides, 
really, you're not in a fit state—I fear you have been drinking.” 

“Who gave you your cue to speak?” replied the man, who 
seemed to grow drunker every minute, turning and trying to fix 
his bloodshot eyes on Ronaldson, and adding, with withering 
disdain, “ You aren’t wanted on yet, old twopenny.” Then he 
held out his arms to Grace and reeled towards her, but she, 
darting past him, cayght at the bell-rope, and pulled it with 
might and main. 

The burly Scotch waiter responded instantly. 

“ Remove this man at once,” said Miss Wyatt, firmly but with 
no flurry. “ He is quite drunk, and has insulted me. He ought 
never to have been let in.’ 

“I told the mistress I feared he was grog gy, said the waiter, 
* but he said he was a friend of yours.” Then, in much sterner 
tones, 

“Now, young man, you clear out, and let’s have no nonsense 
about it.” 

The next moment John’s capacious hand had his man by the 
coat-collar, and, as it were, shot him from the room with ad- 
mirable strength and dexterity. 

“A blessed riddance,” remarked Ronaldson. “I was really 
quite alarmed for you.” 

“Were you?” she answered, demurely. 

“TI wish I had thought of summoning John in the first instance.” 

“Yes, but one cannot think of everything all in a minute, you 
know.” 

“You don’t think I was culpable then? Don’t you know that 
if need were I would shield you with my life? You know that, 
don’t vou ?” 

“Why of course I believe whatever you tell me.’ 

*¢ And now you will read me something ? ” 

“No, I fear not to-night. Iam nervous, and a little upset. I 
think I will say good-night, and try for a long 5 

**] may see you to the station in the morning ? 

“T should like you to. Good-night, then now, and good-bye 
later on.” 

The next morning, in a wretched, drizzling rain, Ronaldson saw 
Miss Wyatt into the train for Newcastle. 

He had not disclosed his plans to her, lest she should object. 
The next train to Newcastle however counted him among its 
passengers. He hoped by his own unaided exertions to find out 
something more about the family of this strange, fascinating 
woman. Arrived at his destination, he felt happier to know that 
he was in the same town with her. 

The head waiter of the hotel to which Ronaldson repaired, and 
whom he questioned, was familiar with the name of Wyatt, but 
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did not seem to have any special information to offer. He remained 
a few days in the town, and had not even then been able to pro- 
cure enlightenment. Newcastle is, as most people know, not one 
of the most exhilarating towns. On the fourth day, Ronaldson, 
casting about how to pass his evening, glanced over a Newcastle 
paper, and read in the advertisements, that Miss Florence Riviére 
would, to-night, make her first appearance on any stage in the 
character of Juliet. First appearances are generally fun, so when 
the time came, to the Royal went Mr. Ronaldson. It was a wet, 
cold, inclement night. He had no trouble in securing himself a 
good seat. He listened to the talk about him, which ran of course 
on the débutante. Some said they had heard ‘she was young and 
deautiful; others’ had heard quite the reverse. Then the over- 
ture came toanend. The buzz of voices ceased, and the curtain 
‘went up. Lost in his own thoughts, which were reliving old 
hours, Ronaldson sat indolently in his place, till a prolonged burst 
of applause told him that the débutante had taken the stage. -He 
raised his eyes and saw in her, Grace Wyatt! This then was Miss 
Wyatt’s mystery! This accounted for her- exquisite reading, her 
intimate knowledge of Shakespeare. This was why she needed 
such long hours of solitude. Of course she would not tell him of 
this experiment, till she saw whether success justified it or not. 
His heart beat very fast, his blood was in a tumult. It was an 
infinite relief to have the mystery explained. Could he have 
foreseen, he would not perhaps have chosen an actress as his 
wife; but it was too late, he did love her. He would make 
her his wife, and how different would she be to some other 
actresses. 

In the course of the evening their eyes met more than once. 

Without creating a fwrore, Miss Wyatt’s appearance, under the 
assumed name of Florence Riviére was decidedly successful. In 
one of the very minor characters, Ronaldson recognised her tipsy 
friend of some evenings ago. 

As soon as the play was concluded, Ronaldson hastened to send 
round his card to Miss Wyatt, on w hich he had written, “ Do please 
see me.” 

When the card was handed to her, she was in the dressing-room, 
engaged in earnest conversation with a young man, who looked 
languid and was faultlessly got up. Miss Wyatt’s maid stood just 
outside in a small ante-room. 

“ Say I will see Mr. Ronaldson in a few minutes.” She was 
playing with a white rose, and looked perplexed. 

“Well,” she said, “do you think this is sufficient success to 
reconcile the General to your marrying me ?” 

“1 don’t know,” replied the young man, listlessly, “he said, you 
know, if you were going to be a Mrs. Siddons it would be different. 
We must see what the papers say in the morning. Perhaps they 
may say you are : 
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“Nonsense!” she said. ‘Do you suppose if you were not to 
marry me it would break your heart?” 

* Well, no—I don’t suppose it would quite do that; but really, 
I should be awfully sorry, I should indeed.” 

* Well, you must go now. _ I have other people to see. Good- 
night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

So he went, and Mr. Ronaldson was asked to walk in, which he 
did, his eyes glowing .with emotion. On the stage could be heard 
the hurry of feet and the clamour of voices, but in Miss Wyatt’s 
room was coolness and quiet and a scent of flowers, and she herself 
sat like the presiding spirit of the place. 

“You were surprised, were you not ?” she said, giving him her 
hand. 

‘‘T was thunderstruck! But, Grace, how could you think the 
fact of your going on the stage could in any way change my 
feeling for you.” 

“Do you really love me so much ?” 

“T love you to desperation! Speak, Grace, tell me that you 
will be my wife!” 

She drew back a little. 

“T cannot tell you that yet. I have not known you long enough.” 

Her thoughts were reverting to the only son of tl ie wealthy 2 o 
General MacThom. She would very gladly be his daughter-in- 
law. She was ambitious and wished to marry into an old family. 

Ronaldson saw her hesitation. She was beautiful—successful— 
a man more attractive might win her heart. He would press then 
and there for his answer. 

“ No, Grace, my darling,” he pleaded, “I cannot wait. You 
must love me—you do love me—you will be mine.” 

She saw the man was at bay. She took counsel with herself. 
| ‘Speak; tell me the truth,” he cried, taking her hands. 

He “T will,” she rejoined, speaking calmly and slowly. ‘*Since 

ah you force me thus, I decline your offer of marriage, with thanks. 
No”—seeing he was about to speak—“hear me out. You Df 
wanted the ‘truth, you shall have it. You will say that at one 

time I was disposed to like you—so I was, for a little. You 

flattered me, though even then I had to ov erlook much that was 
sentimental in you; but when a drunken man insulted me, and 

you stood still and reasoned with him instead of flinging him from 

the room, I knew you were not the kind of man I could ever 

respect. I like your appearance. I like the old home you could 

give me. I like your old family, everything about you, my dear 

Mr. Ronaldson, but yourself and—you monet not mind my saying 

so—your poetry. There would be many advantages in marry- 

ing you, but cold and worldly as I am, I see, now that you press 

me to it, that I could net associate myself with a man whom I 

believe to be a coward. Now you must leave me.” 
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42 coward,” he gasped, his breath almost taken away. ‘“ Graee, 
for pity’s sake hear me. I would alw ays gladly risk my life for 
you—only I never thought of doing what I see now I. ought. to 
have done. I suppose I had a kind of feeling that you knew the 
man, and that it would make a scene. Grace, won’t you—won't 
you believe me?” 

“T can’t, you know.” She answered coldly and sweetly, still 
toying with a rose. 

“Then I think you will break my heart.” 

“‘] don’t think hearts are so easily broken.” Then, seeing how 
really blanched and miserable he looked, she said, as she held out 
her hand to him: *‘ Poor Mr. Ronaldson, this is not the first time a 
woman has made you unhappy is it ? Another disillusion! Good- 
night and good-bye !” 

He felt ‘the touch of her cool hand in his. In another moment 
he was groping his way down the narrow staircase which led to her 
room on the stage. Then all was dark and silent. Only one ray 
of light was visible from the lamp which, like a watching eye, 
hung over the stage door. He swung open the door and went 
into the street. A strong rising wind drove the rain in his face, 
but in spite of the wet, many low persons clustered near the door 
of the theatre to catch a glimpse of the new actress whose 
brougham stood waiting for her with its flashing lamps. 

“I’m going to wait no more,” said a ruffianly-looking man to a 
young woman, who might have been his wife. “I’m going to get 
a drink before the pub shuts.” 

“You’ve had more than you’d ought to already,” replied the 
woman. This angered the great wild beast of a man so that he 
struck the woman—not once only, but again, about the head and 
mouth, she shrieking for pain, and no one interfering, till the 
ruffian was surprised himself, by a blow dealt powerfully between 
the eyes. The assailant was no other than James Ronaldson. The 
enraged man looked at him for one moment, then struck his hat 
off, and ere he could prevent him raised a huge blacksmith’s 
hammer, which he had been carrying over his shoulder, and 
brought it down with awful strength on Ronaldson’s: unsheltered 
head. As an ox pole-axed, Ronaldson fell under that blow. There 
was a cry of horror from the spectators, while the man, now fearing 
the consequences of his own act, made off, and was lost in the 
darkness and the rain. 

At the same moment the stage door opened, and a lady, at- 
tended by her maid, came out, to find an excited crowd of men, 
women and children between her and her carriage. She asked the 
reason, and was informed that a man lay killed there. 

“You see,” said a man who seemed to have taken the whole 
affair under his special consideration, “we were standing about 
here talking, when a man comes out of the door; Tom Grinder, 
the blacksmith, as did it, was whopping his girl, when the man 
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from the theatre goes up and knocks him straight between the 
eyes. That made Grinder wilder, and he just knocked him clean 
over the head with his hammer. You should have heard the sound, 
and just have seen how he dropped. But here’s the police now! 
Make way now for the police!” 

“ How horrible!” said Grace. Just then the body of a man, 
which had been lying at a few paces from her, was placed on a 
stretcher. As this was being raised to the men’s shoulders she 
looked, and the light. of a lantern flashed full on the dead up- 
turned face of James Ronaldson. 

With a shudder she stepped into her carriage. Perhaps for the 
first time in her life she was really shocked. The tears were 
almost in her eyes as she said to herself, 

** Not a coward then, after all!” 

Poor Mr. Ronaldson! He had made a bungle of his life— 
much dreaming and little doing. What he did do was done un- 
advisedly. Still let us say, peace be with his soul. He had gone 
in quest of love, but it was grim death that he had found waiting 
for him round the corner! 

PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





































THE SPIRIT OF MEDLAVAL ART. 


TIME and space would alike fail fully to show the extent to which 

4 the elder writers were inspired by the love of gentle nature. 
All that I can pretend to, in this as in the two other departments 
of the subject, is to point out the way. Each may, if he so please, 
follow it as best pleases him. But here are two typical instances, 
both from English poems and both describing gardens, which will 
go far to bear out what has been said. The first is from “The 
Flower and the Leafe.” 


“Up I rose three houres after twelfe, 
About the springing of the day, 
And on I put my geare and mine array, 
And to a pleasaunt grove I gan passe, 
Long or the bright sonne uprisen was. 


In which were okes great, streight as a line, 
Under the which the grasse, so fresh of hew, 
Was newly sprong, and an eight foot or nine, 
Every tree well fro his fellow grew, 

With branches brode, lade with leves new, 
That sprongen out ayen the sunne shene, 
Some very red, and some a glad light grene. 


Which as methought was right a pleasaunt sight, 
And eke the briddes song for to here, 

Would have rejoyced any earthly wight, 

And I that couth not yet in no manere 

Heare the nightingale of all the yeare, 

Ful busily herkened with hart and with care 

If I her voice perceive could anywhere. 


And at the last a path of little bread 

I found, that greatly had not used be, 

For it forgrowne was with grasse and weed, 
That well unneth a wight might it se: 
Thoght I this path some whider goth parde, 
And so I followed, till it me brought 

To right a pleasaunt herber well ywrought, 


That benched was, and with turfes new 
Freshly turned whereof the grene gras, 

So small, so thicke, so short, so fresh of hew, 
That most like unto green well wot I it was, 
The hegge also that yede in compas, 

And closed in all the green herbere, 

With sicamour was set and eglatere.” 


The other garden is described in that delicious old romance of 
which it is a pity we know not the author, “The Squire of Low 
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Degree.” It is the pleasaunce of “The King’s Daughter of 
Hungare.” Well it was for that gentle-hearted Squire, when 


“Evermore when he was woe 

Into his chamber he would go, 
And through the chamber he took the way 
Into a garden that was full gay ; 
And in the garden, as I ween, 
Was an arbour, fair and green ; 
And in the arbour was a tree, 
A fairer in the world might none be ; 

‘Phe tree it was of cypress, 

The first tree that Jesu chese ; 
The southernwood, and sycamore, 
The red rose, and the lily flower, 
The box, and beech, and laurel tree, 
The date, also the damoysie, 
The filberts hanging to the ground, 
The fig-tree, and the maple round ; 
And other trees there was many ane, 
The peony, poplar, and the plane, 
With broad branches all about, 
Within the arbour, and eke without. 
On every branch sat birds three 
Singing with great melody. 
The laverock and the nightingale, 
The ruddock and the w codw ale, 
The pie, and the popinjay ; 
The throstle sang both night and day ; 
The martin, and the wren also, 
The swallow whipping to and fro ; 
The jay jangled them among, 
The lark began that merry song, 
The sparrow spread her on her spray, 
The mavis sang with notes full gay, 
The nuthatch with her notes full ne w, 
The starling set her notes full true ; 
The goldfinch made full merry cheer 
When she was bent upon a brier. 
And many other fowls mo, 
The ouzel, and the thrush also, 
And they sang with notes clear, 
In comforting that Squire.” 


One more extract, and I have done with this branch of our sub- 
ject. It is from the chief work of a very noble, and a comparatively 
unknown poet, from the “King’s Quhair” of James the First of 
Scotland. The teller has just descended from heaven to earth: 


Quhare in a lusty plane tuke I my way, 
Endlang a ryver, pleasand to behold, 
Embroudin all wt fresche flouris gay, 
Quhare throu the gravel bryt as ony gold, 
The cristal water ran so clere and cold, 
That in myn ere, maid contynually, 
A maner sonn mellit with armony. 


That full of lytill fischis by the brym, 
Now here, now there wt bakkis blewe as lede, 

Lap and playit, and in a rout can swym 

So prattily, and dressit thame to sprede 

Thaire curall fynis, as the ruby rede, 

That in the sonne on thaire scalis bry’, 

As gesserant ay glitterit in my sight. 
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And by this ilke ryver side alawe 

Ane hyeway fand I | ke to bene, - 
On quhich, on every syde a long rawe 

Of trees saw I full of levis grene, 

That full of fruyte delitable were to sene ; 

And also, as it come unto my mynd, 

Of bestis sawe I mony diverse kynd. 


Then follows the catalogue of beasts, with other matters both 
pleasant and profitable; but all tend to prove the same thing, 
viz.: the poet’s intense sympathy with Nature in her gentler 
aspects. 

Upon the second division of our subject, the Love of Humanity, 
there is not much to be said; but anyone who will use his eyes 
may see how greatly this sentiment influenced Gothic architecture, 
and how fully the medieval builders appreciated the two great 
conditions of life, sorrow, and joy. There can be no stronger proof 
of their sympathy with human grief than is afforded by the monu- 
mental sculpture of time; a branch of the art which was then at 
its best, and played an important part in ecclesiastical architecture. 
It is impossible to consider one of those old altar tombs, without 
feeling the desire of the sculptor to give comfort and hope to those 
whose effigies, with heads bowed down knelt beneath the quiet 
figures above, that lay with faces upturned to heaven, and hands 
crossed as in sleep—the knight still keeping his good sword, and 
his lady her little brachet—they having by no means done with 
creation or with time, but passed into a fuller possession of both. 
And is there not some hint of suggested teaching in the quaint 
corbels which so often oecur within and without old churches ? 
Outside in the worlds, devils—or at best beasts, and agonised faces 
that tell of struggle and disease; inside the angels with folded 
wings brood over silent worshipper or kneeling multitude. 

The acknowledgment of a bright side to life is very frank, in the 
care which the builders took that their houses should be pleasant 
dwelling places, and fair to the eye, with big fireplaces for winter, 
and deep oriels for the summer time—fitting every way for the 
fullest enjoyment of being. And their free use of the grotesque in 
decoration is surely an indication that they did not lack a sense of 
the humour which pervades everything appertaining to humanity, 
even when life touches upon the most solemn phases of existence. 

In approaching the kindred topic of poetic feeling, a sense of 
difficulty is felt, difficulty both of choice and expression. For the 
whole chorus of bards is so loud in the hymning of life, that each 
individual singer seems imperatively to claim the right of being 
heard in praise, or blame, of his fellow-men, and of telling how 
mankind revels or repines. 

Since, therefore, there must be some limit to quotation, let me 
cite certain distinctive phases of being upon which the poet 
specially chose to dwell, and show, as well as may be, how fitted 
they were to treat of their chosen subjects. These things in all 
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life seem chiefly to have impressed them—Death, Love, and Friend- 
ship. Of this trinity of marvels, each treats as best he may, touch- 
ing also on their opposites, Birth, Jealousy,and Hate. They had not 
much to say about birth; it was strange, mysterious, but not very 
awful, and of doubtful use or interest. Death was to them the 
true birth, and on this they dwelt with a longing tenderness ; 
whether triumphantly telling of the grandest passing midst crash 
of weapons and trumpets’ clang, or singing of the gentler‘ end 
when no sound is heard save the sound of weeping. Love also 
they sang, as most sharp and sweet, tender and tyrannous, and of 


“ Dead love’s harsh heir, jealous Hate.” 


and they could tell of friendship-—of the unselfish devotion of 
man to man, with such a simplicity of knowledge and understand- 
ing as might make us, in this self-seeking age, to blush and sigh: 
blush for the folly and grossness which sneers at so-called “ tran- 
scendentalism,” and sigh for the world’s loss through its dulness. 
Let us take an example of each delineation, and as, hitherto, we 
have looked only at Northern bards, let the first of this series be 
taken from the sweetest poem of a Southern minstrel, from 
Dante’s “Vita Nuova;” for general convenience, I employ, Mr. 
Rossetti’s exquisite English version of the passage, wherein the 
poet describes his first hearing of his mistress’s death : 


“‘Meseemed to be I know not in what place, 
Where ladies through the street, like mournful lights, 
Ran with loose hair and eyes that frightened you 
By their own terror and a pale amaze : 
The while, little by little as I thought, 
The sun ceased, and the stars began to gather, 
And each wept at the other ; 
And birds dropped in mid-flight out of the sky, 
And earth shook suddenly. 
And I was ’ware of one, hoarse and tired out, 
Who asked of me, ‘ Hast thou not heard it said ?— 
‘Thy lady, she that was so fair, is dead! ’ 
Then, lifting up mine eyes, as the tears came, 
I saw the angels, like a rain of manna, 
In a long flight, flying back heavenward, 
Having a little cloud in front of them: 
After the which they went and said ‘ Hosanna!’ 
And if they had said more you should have heard.” 


What need to quote, from our own Chaucer, the death of Arcite, 
equalling, if not surpassing, in pathos this still going-up of Bea- 
trice into high heaven, though in some senses a contrast. Neither 
does John Lydgate lag far behind the others in his “Story of 
Thebes,” when he tells of the fight between the brothers, though 
he makes short work. 

It were but labour lost to attempt a selection from all that was 
said and sung in those days, touching love and jealousy, friendship 
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and hate. Every reader may supply the hiatus in quotation, be 
his knowledge of medizeval poetry never so small. 

Last of all, let us consider the Love of Divinity. I know that 
great authorities are against me, denying to the early architects any 
special thought of the Divine, or intention of reverence; but let 
their work be taken in evidence, and surely the case is proved in their 
favour. In purely domestic architecture there could naturally be 
little scope for the setting forth of this particular branch of Faith; 
the builder had to do only with man in relation to his mere earthly 
existence. At the same time it might be urged that the very 
faithfulness to right human use, shown in the work of the time, 


is in itself a tacit acknowledgment of the belief in superior and * 


over-ruling power and wisdom. But it is in churches that we must 
seek for our examples; and one must come home to all hearts— 
the spire. Think of the most perfect spire of your knowledge— 
think of it in the early morning, a May morning, towering above 
the steady mass of the grey old church, clear, delicate, and ever 
climbing towards that beautiful heaven ; : and. thinking, can you 
believe other than that its builders meant something more than a 
mere finial to their building? Here, below, the church for the 
people, and the abbey for the weary men and women ; but, up 
above church and abbey, a something telling how all reached up 
from cell and sombre aisle towards the ev erlasting brightness—a 
yearning there to ascend into the peace which the workman knew 
might never be his until he should pass beyond his work. Enter, 
and behold the dim, lofty aisles, such quiet places of rest and 
retirement, and say if there was om longing after the rest that re- 
maineth! One point seems to be worthy of special notice ; how- 
ever these people might please themselves with decoration of 
their arches, there was one in particular upon which they chose 
to lavish decoration—the chancel arch. The entry to the sanc- 
tuary, the opening up of all mystery of holiness, must be most 
delicate, most beautiful, demanded their tenderest care. 

One feels almost a delicacy in treating of this matter as regards 
poetry, because modern ears have grown so intensely refined, that 
many would think it almost improper to find in a secular work 
passages which our simple forefathers would have read and recited 
as things of course to be believed in, and for choice of delight. 
A deep sense of vital religion runs through all medizval utter- 
ance, till, gradually becoming weaker and weaker, it seems in this 
country as if it practically died out as an essential in the seven- 
teenth century. Even at the worst, there was an acknowledgment 
of the good—a cry of Video ‘meliora, proboque, deteriora 
sequor! As proof of this let us take three examples from men 
who can in no sense be claimed as distinctively religious poets ; 
men of the world they were, the one a courtier, the other a king, 
viz., Chaucer and, once more, James the First of Scotland. 

Let the first instance be the “ Good Counsaile” of Chaucer, 
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than which there is to my mind no more noble poem extant ; 
without quoting it in extenso, one may cite the last verse: 


“ That thee is sent receive in buxomnesse, 
The wrastling of this world asketh a fall, 
Here is no home, here is but wildernesse, 
Forth, pilgrime, forth beast out of thy stall, 
Looke up on high, and thanke God of all, 
Weive thy lusts, and let thy ghost thee lede, 
And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede.” 


The other passage, which even more strikingly exemplifies the 
spirit of the age, comes at the end of “Troilus and Cressida ;” : 
thus it runs: 


“© young fresh folkes, he or she, 
In which yt love upgroweth with your age, 
Repaireth home from worldly vanite, 
And of your harts upeasteth the visage 
To thilke God, that after his image 
You made and thinketh all nis but a faire 
This world that passeth sone, as floures faire, 
And loveth him, the which yt right for love, 
Upon a crosse our soules for to bey, 
First starfe and. rose, and sit in heven above, 
For he will falsen no wight dare I sey, 
That woll his hart all wholly on him ley, 
And sens he best to love is, and most mecke, 
What needeth fainéd loves for to seeke. 


* * * * * 


Thou one, two, and three, eterne on live, 
That raignest aie in three, two, and one, 
Uncireumscript, and all maist circumscrive, 
Us from visible and invisible fone 
Defend, and to thy mercy everichoue, 
So make us, Jesus, to thy mercy digne, 
For love of maide, and mother thine benigne.” 


Those who know King James the First’s hymn to the Blessed 
Virgin, which shall be the last example, need not to be told that 
there was reverence in men’s minds in the early days: 


‘OQ high empress and queen celestial ! 
Princess eterne and flower immaculate ! 
Our sovereign help when we unto thee call ! 

Hail Rose intact, Virgin inviolate! 

That with the Father was predestinate 
To bear the flower and Maker of us all, 

And with no sin or harm was intimate, 
But virgin pure, clearer than crystal. 


O blessed rose! O gem of chastity ! 
O well of beauty, root of all goodnéss ! 
O way of bliss, flower of virginity! 
O head of truth, O star without dulnéss! 
Grant me sinful, living in uncleanness, 
To seu the path of perfect charity, 
And to forsake my sinnés, more and less, 
Aye serving Him that shed His blood for me. 
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O blessed lady, filled of all goodness, 
Since all my hope and trust is in thy grace, 
Beseech your Son for your high gentleness 
To grant me leisure ere I die and space 
All vicious life out of my soul to rase 
And ever to live in virtue and cleanness, 
Out of the fiendes bondes and his brace ; 
Now, glorious lady, help of your goodness! 


For right as Phebus with his beames bright 
Illumines all this earth in longitude, 

Right so your grace, your beauty, and your might 
Adorneth all this world in latitude ; 
Therefore to me now show your gratitude 

Of your magnificence, that, day and night, 

Your benign grace be to me life’s food 

And me to save from every malign wight.” 


So passionate an utterance of the king argues a spirit pervading 
all life, very far removed from the feeling of our own times. 
Whatever may be thought of dignities temporal, it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that the speech of the upper classes is-a singular test 
of the general feeling of a people. 

I would that these words of mine might serve as texts, how- 
ever meagre, from which some would preach to themselves ; if 
they so serve, they have not been written in vain; good will come 
of it-—“it is no drede!” It would do us all good to meditate on 
these three things, as distinguishing our fathers, and not ourselves 
in any great extent, with a wish to come home to that excellence 
of being which was the outcome; on the reverence which kept 
them from profanation of divinity; on the sympathy which 
hindered all thought of the profanation of humanity; on the 
innocence which did away with the profanation of nature—since 
who use honestly cannot abuse. Such musing may teach us not 
to mock; at best, the use of sarcasm is to beat the devil with his 
own weapons, and I think there be better. It may embolden us 
to rise up fearlessly—though, maybe, with much shivering— 
against the evil, and, with that humility which is the only sinless 
pride, to take the side of Right because it 7s Right, and not 
because the world says it is—as the world will sometimes say, for 
fashion’s sake. Such musing may teach us charity—we all want 
to learn that lesson badly enough! Then it will not seem strange, 
nor out of place, to weep with the mourners when we ourselves 
are happy, nor to be glad in other’s gladness, though the depths 
close around us; to love all, saint and sinner. And this is no 
little thing to learn—a lesson not for this life only: 








“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


And, coming back to the source and crown of all excellence, 
such musing may, nay, musi, awaken a yearning and a striving 
VOL. X. 8 
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after that lost innocence, the faint echoes of which are in all our 
noblest and truest utterances, its far-off radiance cast over all our 
best work. How can we, mincing our speech, and closing our eyes 
to God’s work, understand the fulness of beauty which everywhere 
pervades all things? lLet-us only consent to be children, and 
perhaps we shall not get. to be worn-out old men quite so soon. 
Meanwhile, it is not for us to accuse the men of the Middle Ages 
of grossness or ignorance in this age, an age in which some men 
have found it fitting to abridge the Marriage Service, and to 


emasculate * Mort d’Arthur.” 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 






























SILVERMEAD. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE very first glance which Camilla caught of her poor father the 
following morning told a terrible tale. 

The man who had set forth but so few days before, blithe, 
débonnaire, positively young, looked now a mere wreck. He had 
left her a sort of Croesus, so thoroughly did he already possess in 
imagination the expected thousands he was to win. He returned 
a beggar—worse by far than a beggar; a gentleman who had 
staked upon honour what he did not possess, and, most maddening 
of all, who had a fair proud daughter to blush for him. 

Can these things really come under the name of vice? To the 
calm observer they assume rather the character of dementia. 

Then comes the question. Is not all crime a sort of madness ? 

Let us not attempt here to pursue so vast a theme. 
- The footman who accompanied Camilla in her drive to the 
station thought at once “Our young lady’s pa must have 
caughted a stroke or somethink,” and assisted him with a mute 
solicitude that had quite a pathetic touch, although it is needless 
to say Cave Harding did his best to seem as if nothing had hay- 
pened. He told himself that to reveal the truth to his sweet 
child in her delicate state—it had, you see, become alarmingly 
delicate now—now that the wrong horse had won—would be 
simply a piece of brutality. The honourable course now was to 
lie to her; no doubt about it. Only Cave had always at hand a 
whole vocabulary of euphuisms which he used even in commun- 
ing with himself. He would soften it to Camilla he thought ; 
soften it considerably. 

So, as they drove away to Silvermead, he put his arm around 
her and asked with a smile, 

** And how is, my little pet? Eh? And the old lady at home? 
Well, I hope, eh?” 

“Oh yes, papa, dearest, but what of yourself? You look un- 
happy ! Say, have you lost ?” 

The girl’s gentle heart was stirred to unwonted sensibility at 
the sight of her father’s ill-concealed misery. She had not dreamed 
she could ever feel again such anxiety upon any human event as 
Mr. Harding’s state now filled her with. 

“ N-not largely, dearest. If you read my unhappiness, believe 
S82 
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me it is because I have not won certain large sums, which upon 
my honour, I considered as good as at my bankers. Oh, I was 
right! My judgment in racing matters is well-nigh infallible : 
Upon my soul, darling, it is.’ 

“Well, then ?” 

“A fatality, my dear, one of those things that happen only to 
me! They “had nearly reached the distance and the race’ was 
virtually over——-It was the cup, you know.” 

“No, papa dear, you remember you wouldn’t tell me—you said 
it was unlucky.” 

“Ah, did I? Yes; I believe I did.” And he heaved a deep sigh. 

“ Alcestos—that was the horse that carried all my money—was 
pulling Fordham out of the saddle—full of rutining, by Jove ! and 
looked like finishing alone ; when that wretched Jemmy Kite 
Jemmy Kite is the light weight, my darling—why do they allow 
such children to ride ?— the Jockey club ought to pass a law; 
however, little Kite—he’s not fourteen, and such a imp you never 
saw in this world—riding Artillery. Artillery, although a slow 
brute, is no boy’s horse—well, cannons bang against my  enimel-— 
the devil only—I beg pardon, my pet—the Lord only knows why, 
nearly knocking him down. I thought we were out of it; but no, 
in the last few strides he came again, and to show how right all my 
calculations were, and what pounds we had in hand, Alcestos was 
only beat a head.” 

“Then you didn’t lose much ?” 

*T didn’t lose by much, you mean,” said poor Harding in his 
excitement ; “but the horse might as well have been beaten out 
of sight as far as the money goes.” 

“Of course, of course,” sadly smiled Camilla. ‘ Even I know 
enough racing to see that.” 

They were now at their little journey’s end. Camilla had deter- 
mined to have a thorough explanation with her father on a certain 
subject, the very first opportunity. She now, however, busied 
herself in waiting upon him at breakfast, coaxing him to get 
through that meal with what comfort he might. At eating he 
proved this morning rather a sorry failure ; but “drank the carefully 
brewed tea with evident relish. Lady Prendergast was not yet 
down. 

It was about eleven o’clock, when Camilla invited her father to 
take his cigarette in a certain spacious summer-house ; and there 
it was, seated by his side, after the first few whiffs had gracefully 
aspired in the stillness, that she begun what she believed a very 
few words would bring to a final and satisfactory issue; and as far 
ag appearances went, the event seemed to justify her very natural 
hopes. 

** Papa,” she began, “ you must not let your bad fortune weigh 
you down. Listen; I know your chief cause of sorrow in it all is, 
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that you wanted to do certain things for me. Is it not so: 
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A mute kiss was the only reply. 

“‘ Very well,” she pursued, nestling up to his side. “ When one 
way fails, we must try another, and the new way is often better 
than the old. Nowdon’t speak till you have heard. You wanted 
to do something great and magnificent for me. Well, now, it 
turns out most luckily, that there is something that you can do 
for me—now, this very day—far, far more weleome to me than any 
quantity of money you could possibly have won at Goodwood and 
poured into my lap; since this is an act that will give me instant 
relief and peace, while the hundreds or even thousands”—she was 
going to say, “I should never live to enjoy;” but she corrected the 
phrase and said—‘* I really do not want one bit.” 

“I’m sure I am only too glad,” rejoined Harding, “to hear 
there is any service I can render you.” 

What could the poor man say? It was all true, was Camilla’s ver- 
sion of the case, of course. He was disappointed at not bringing 
her tidings of victory and wealth, but the present crushing, absorb- 
ing, trouble of the broken gamester was that Monday next would 
see him posted at Tattersalls as a defaulter, and although among 
men of honour the designation is not so opprobrious as that of 
‘“‘ Welsher,” yet, as a matter of fact the distinction is chiefly that 
the former culprit’s offence is of a more respectable size than that 
of the latter—a most dubious claim to superiority. Cave’s one 
—his only—hope, lay in Cyril Acton; of whose real nature he knew 
nothing, and to whom he attributed a whole host of imaginary 
virtues, chiefly upon favours received. 

Camilla pursued : 

“ You know, my own darling papa, that Cyril Acton, about a 
fortnight ago, made me a proposal of marriage.” 

The father’s face brightened instantly. He broke in— 

“IT do. You hesitated, but now find you love him, and would 
ask my consent to your union. Ah, little sith; have I not guessed? 
Eh, eh?” And he began to fondle and caress her. She rose to 
her feet. 

“Oh, papa, how wrong you are!” 

Her tone and manner, more than her words, made him turn 
instantly grave. 

“ Wrong!” 

“Yes. Oh, he told me how you wished it, and all that. I said 
at once, and for ever, ‘ No, no, no,’ most emphatically.” 

“But why?” 

“Oh, I gave him good reasons. I was kind, too, thanked him, 
owned I was flattered, showed him, I assure you, every considera- 
tion. But I urged, begged him, as nothing could ever change me, 
to promise never to return to a subject it would pain me very 
deeply to re-open.” 

“Well?” 

“ He absolutely refused to promise, but by returning to his old, 
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brotherly manner, had led me to believe I was safe from further 
annoyance. I respected him for this. We are dull here. I 
always liked him as a friend, and was beginning to take the old 
comfort in his society, when he marred all. Oh, papa, I feel I can 
never look on him as anything again—I mean not as a gentleman 
—not even as aman. He renewed his suit last Monday evening, 
in a sudden, confident way that—that made my flesh creep. Oh, 
father I—I hate him; if it is wrong, God forgive me, but I do, 
and he deserves it !.” 

And exhausted by her tirade, she sank down tearless, but quiver- 
ing, upon the bench. 

Cave took her hand. 

“Come, come,” he began, very quietly. “Am I not here? 
Nobody, if he were fifty Cyril Actons, shall annoy my little girl. 
There, there; we are alone. He is not by. You ‘shall never see 
him again, if you prefer it. At the same time, be calm; you see 
there is no hurry about anything, and no earthly reason why you 
should not tell papa all about it.” 

Greatly reassured and soothed by this speech, she squeezed the 
paternal hand, and laid her head against that shoulder upon which 
she had been brought up. 

* Yes, papa.” 

** Now tell me, my little one. Are there any special reasons? 
Do you still care for——” 

‘¢Oh no, no more than if he had never been.” 

“Tam glad, so glad. Now then, is your objection against 
marriage ge nerally, or a personal antipathy towards our friend 

Cyril as a lover. 

“Tt has something of both. I would much—Oh you do not 
know how much—sooner never marry,” she would not alarm her 
father by adding, “dying as I am,” “ but believe meit is not whim, 
no mere passing spite or anger, that makes me say that not to 

save my live—how shall I make you understand—not to save 
granma’s, even yours, would I consent to be that man’s wife for 
one hour. Oh no,I could not doit! Yet I feel I could—say, to 
save you—wed anybody else, however wretched it might make 
me.” 

« And the cause, the cause of this repulsion ?” 

“ T have asked that to myself over and over again. I think 
there are more than one, yet I believe the chief is that I hate him 
for wanting me to be his, ‘knowing what he knows. You cannot 
conceive anything more clear, more—almost brutally—plain than I 
have made it to him, that whatever I have felt, or might under any 
circumstances feel, for him could only be of the sisterly, the 
friendly sort. Iw ould far r: ather belong to a man who hated me, 
who would beat me—Oh, I mean it—than to one who loved me as 
he does.” 

“My pcor pet! 





But why speak of this thing with such 
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earnestness, with fear even? Were I dead and gone, he could 
have no power to wed you against your will, and with me at your 
side, how much safer, and therefore calmer, you ought to feel.” 

“ My own, own papa! But I have fearful dreams by day as 
well as night, worse presentiments. Oh, so terribly real! Tell me, 
is it not unmanly, does it not revolt you, the idea of a man 
nourishing his passion with hope when he knows, beyond all doubt, 
that the object of it loathes him, loathes him especially, for that 
very same unreturned feeling ?” 

“It does, it does most certainly ; yet all this is so strange to 
me as being Cyril’s case, I cannot get over it! It is so at variance 
with what I have thought him all these years. He so honourable, 
so high bred——” 

“JT begin to fear,” she broke in, “it is mere outward varnish 
after all. I have watched his face sometimes of late, when he 
little thought it, and I have seen expressions there that startled 
me and made me shudder. I cannot describe them, but at such 
moments—well, he was not the Mr. Cyril Acton the world knows 
so favourably, I assure you.” 

When a man is about to appeal to the best feelings of another 
to save himself from disgrace and ruin, it is hardly the moment to 
welcome anything that can disparage the said friend. Still Cave 
Harding loved his child very passionately in his own weak way, as 
I have often endeavoured to show. So without joining in with 
her in any words of even conditional prejudice to Cyril, he 
repeated his expressions of love and protection with increased 
heartiness. 

‘You cannot tell,” at length said Camilla, “ what immense good 
and comfort this long talk has been to me. I have marked lately 
in this man, a sort of cold patient confidence most alarming to me. 
Now I feel sheltered, even against any secret weapon which he may 
have against my peace.” 

As she was kissing her father once more in her gratitude, a foot- 
man came to announce that Lady Prendergast awaited them at 
luncheon ; and that Mr. Acton had come. They rose and bent 
their steps towards the house. 

Meanwhile the girl said : 

‘“‘ Papa, dear, I feel so tired. I—I am not used to such early 
hours; besides, I would not meet him. My maid will bring me 
some soup. I shall not shew again to-day. By-bye.” 

And, unseen by others, she wearily stole up to her own room. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE trio at luncheon was not a jovial one, and indeed rivalled in 
sombre gravity those stately powdered ones who served them. 
Lady Prendergast innocently ascribed this to the absence of 
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Camilla, little dreaming that her presence would have rendered 
matters worse still. 

She sent her up all kinds of dainties besides the asked-for soup, 
a proceeding in which Acton made great show of aiding and taking 
interest, and as soon as the repast was over, the old lady pleaded 
the wish to visit her grandchild as a reason for so abruptly leaving 
her two guests to their own devices. 

The young man felt pretty sure that father and daughter had 
“had it out,” as he put it, that morning, and in his character of 
one who always made things as smooth and easy as he could, he 
now proposed aramble through the woods. Knowing Cave’s weak 
nature as he did, he preferred getting him away from such influence 
as Camilla’s very propinquity might still exert over his paternal 
feelings. 

The day being sultry, they bent their course through the dark 
woods, exchanging for awhile the merest nothings, Cave being too glad 
to defer, even for a few minutes, the painful plunge in medias res ; 
Acton, secure in having the game in his hands, and determined not 
to spare his victim the disadvantage of attack. At length poor 
Harding saw this, and, after a brief silence, and heaving a sigh, he 
began, 

“ Well, I’ve had an awful week! ” 

‘Ah, so I feared. At the first glance I thought you did not 
look as if you had won much.” 

“Won; Don’t talk of it; I am cleared out.” 

* Dear, dear, that is very sad.” 

This was beautifully said, and the sympathising youth went so 
far as to seize and squeeze the other’s hand in a most touching 
manner. It encouraged Cave to confidence, and he thought: 

em This is the prince of good fellows, and Camilla’s ideas are all 
wrong.” 

Then he broke forth into the whole history of Jemmy Kite and 
Artillery. 

* But why,” asked Cyril, at the end, “ why did you come away 
in such a hurry? A last bold plunge for liberty on the Friday 
has saved many a sportsman.” 

“Hm. ah!” said H: irding, looking very sheepish, “ I—I found— 
fact is it got wind in the ring, and—a—among my friends, tliat I 
had been uncommon hard hit, and—— In short—I couldn't get 
anyone to take me.” 

“To bet with you, you mean ?” 

* That’s it, Cyril, dear boy, we call it being taken on the turf.” 

*Confound it,” muttered Cyril, which sounded all right, his 
real thought being, “I am afraid he hasn’t succeeded in losing 
enough.” And he added, “I suppose when you have squared up 
on Monday you won’t have much left ?” 

* Monday !” exclaimed the wretched man, turning livid at the 
thought. “I tell you I have lost thousands. Here, do you mind 
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sitting down on this fallen tree? I—I am not strong to-day,” 
And as he struck it with his cane, he added, “ I wish I was like it, 
dead and gone!” 

“ Come, come, old friend,” rejoined Acton, putting his hand on 
his shoulder. ‘‘ You don’t mean that! Think of your daughter. 
What, man, you have often been hard hit before.” 

“ But never like this, never like this,” and he buried his face 
in his hands as he sat and fairly sobbed. ‘ Oh, my honour,” he 
gasped, “ my honour, my child’s honour!” 

“* Nonsense, nonsense, friend,” said Acton, “I cannot bear to 
see you like this. You must make no ceremony, but dip again 
into my purse. You know I am rich and frugal, I can well afford 
to help you.” 

“You are the noblest of men,” exclaimed Camilla’s father, 
seizing the other’s hand in a burst of unfeigned gratitude; “ but 
why—-why should I thus abuse your generosity? Why should 
you be thus to me more than a brother, a son; you who are no 
relation. Oh, I feel such a wretch to allow it!” 

Then, with sudden energy, he almost shouted through the leafy 
silence, “* No, it shall not be! Let me fly, broken and disgraced. 
I have brought all on myself, I alone will suffer!” 

And, forgetful of his weakness and fatigue, he rose and strode 
about in wild agitation. 

“You cannot,” said Cyril, still seated, “you cannot suffer 
alone.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Your disgrace involves that of Camilla.” 

Although Harding had been alluding to her a moment before, 
her name on her suitor’s lips now wrought in him an instant 
change ; and even the astute young man who gazed at him could 
not read what was passing in his mind. 

“ Harding,” he went on, “there are two things which make 
your accepting this sum, whatever its amount, imperative upon 
you, so let us close the matter at once, and in five miuutes we 
shall all be as merry as grigs.” 

“Merry! I shall never again be merry. Two things?” he 
echoed, painfully striving to arrange his thoughts; “ my child’s 
future and—and the other ?” 

“Why the fact that she will soon be my wife,” said Acton, 
boldly. 

Cave had forgotten it. Grief they say is selfish. He had for 
the time forgotten all his conversation of that morning with 
Camilla. It rushed back upon him now—her agonised accents— 
her trust in him. To Cave’s candid nature it had never dawned 
—nor did it now—that Cyril Acton would dream of making his 
pecuniary aid conditional upon Camilla’s yielding him her hand. 
He now resumed his seat and said very simply: 

“JT had forgotten. My own troubles are so overwhelming I for- 
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get every one else. Forgive me. I fear I shall wound and pain 
you. I have very bad news. I had a long talk to-day with my 
little girl, and, and—I find she—she prefers not to marry.’ 

In thus understanding the case, the poor man was ruled solely 
by his desire to spare the lover’s feelings. He would have spoken 
in quite the same way if the latter had already refused to pay a 
shilling. 

“Oh!” said Acton, quietly. He was thoroughly prepared for 
what was coming. 

The other went on, 

“ Yes—she has asked me to tell you this. Poor child, she is very 
weak and ill, and showed quite an unaccountable degree of agita- 
tion. I could not make it out. So absurd, you know, as if any- 
body would think of coercing her.” 

* As you say absurd,” replied Cyril in the tone of a man dis- 
cussing ‘the weather. «J cannot coerce her, and of course you 
will not.” 

“It is most unfortunate,” pursued Cave, “ for I had set my 
heart on having you for a son-in-law; but I see there is not the 
faintest hope. It is kinder to put you out of suspense.” 

The young man was silent for some moments; seemingly 
plunged in deepest thought. 

Presently he said: 

* The best of dealing with a man so intelligent as yourself is 
that one is quite sure to be understood, even when what one feels 
compelled to say might shock or disgust anybody incapable of 
weighing difficult and subtle facts. Now, listen calmly until I 
have done,” Here he laid a hand upon his arm. “ What is our 
common object ? Your daughter’s recovery, her happiness.” 

Cave nodded. 

‘Very well, then we must look at the case boldly—like men. 
Harding, she can be saved ; but only in one way. As it is, she is 
dying. Do not heed that, for I repeat we can save her. But, left 
to herself, she will sink rapidly to the grave—she owns it—she 
has told me so. Now, were you to force her to marry me—sup- 
posing you could drag her to the altar—why that would kill her too.” 

‘Then what is to be done? ” 

“Tam coming toit. It is quite certain—I have taken the highest 
opinions—that if, asmy willing bride, I could take her to the South 
of Europe, the total change of scene and of ideas—of plans and 
hopes, would make a new being of her. She would live.” 

“A willing bride, yes. There is the impossibility.” 

*Notat all. It is now that I want you to exert all your acumen. 
You must tell her the full amount of your losses, describe your 
helpless condition, paint in strong true colours what will be said of 
you at Tattersalls ‘and by the world at large, if you do not pay.” 

* My dear Cyril, what good can this possibly do?” 
“Can’t you guess. Then I must dot my is plainly. Tell her, 




























































SILVERMEAD. 267 
then, that Ihave pledged you my word of honour, my solemn word, 
as I now do, that not one farthing will I ever give or lend you, 
until she, Camilla, swears, do you hear, swears to be my wife.” 

Harding, almost with a bound—as though struck by a bullet— 
jumped up. Here was the cloven foot put forth too plainly for 
even his weak indulgent eyes not to see it, however nicely the 
fiend who owned it had covered it over with immaculate wool. 

* Ask my child to sell herself, and for me! For my crimes,” he 
almost shrieked. ‘Remember she is dying. Had any other 
lips framed such a plan I would strike the speaker across the face.” 
And as Harding spoke he looked the very personification of anger. 

‘For shame,” cried Acton, pretending also to get ina rage. “I 
have told you the only plan to save a life most dear to us both. If 
you have, I don’t say a better, but another, however forlorn, name 
it. I shall be teo happy to adopt it, even at the price of never 
seeing her ‘again; or if you have not, and are so narrow-minded 
and unjust to me as to see in my device nothing but a filthy bar- 
gain, well, let her die! You will be her murderer, and I shall, at 
least, have the consolation of having done my utmost to save her, 
even to incurring your scathing taunts, and—like father, like child 
—for aught I know, her withering scorn.” 

And with the air of an outraged angel, Acton rose in his turn, 
and paced superbly about, apparen ntly in uncontrollable excite- 
ment. 

He was altogether too clever for Harding. This last had a dis- 
position most loth to condemn, where a shade of doubt existed. It 
occurred to the unhappy man’s mind that even if Acton’s conduct 
was unworthy, that still the young man might honestly fancy it 
was noble, and all for the best. 

“ God forgive me if I have wronged you,” he said after a while, 
“but the thing you propose sounds so like an atrocious bargain 
that nothing shall ever make me breath it to my child,” and he 
added, in an indescribable tone,and one which freed the expression 
from its conventional insignificance. ‘I had rather die.” 

“Nothing else can save her,” said Cyril with conviction. 

“Well, let God take her,” exclaimed the father. Then “ Do 
you not see how contemptible a figure I should make in putting 
before my child a plan so palpably to my own advantage ?” 

* Shall I do it ?” said the tempter. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


IT was not often that Cyril Acton found himself very wrong in 
his calculations, and the failure of his sophistries upon Camilla’s 
unhappy father astonished as well as enraged him. There was 
this flaw—a very commen one—in his cleverness; he did not 
understand that a man’s morality may leave enormously to be 
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desired on several grave points, and yet that such an individual 
may have excellent principles as to the rest of his conduct, and, 
what is more, stick to them. 

At more than one opportunity after the scene in the wood did 
Cyril attempt to shake him ; but the most he could obtain was a 
repetition of the statement Harding had then made— that Acton 
might see wrongly and mean well, but that nothing would induce 
him either to propose or sanction what he held to be, as of course 
it was, in infamous bargain. He consented to remain on a 
friendly footing with Acton, but forbade him ever again to plead 
his suit with Camilla. He wrote up to town, to one of his few 
remaining friends, to ascertain for him on the Monday what he 
might hope for in the way of delay before being “ posted” as 
a defaulter, a thing which had never happened to him yet in 
the whole of his chequered career. The friend was well chosen, 
being both zealous and influential ; but a week was all he could 
obtain, and that only by pleading that Harding was ill—a state- 
ment quite justified by fact. 

Day rapidly succeeded day bringing the wretched man nearer 
to that fatal Monday week after Goodwood, when he knew his 
disgrace must be known to the world. After the interview re- 
corded in the last chapter Cave paid a visit to his child’s bedside 
—merely to see her, and determined to tell her nothing it could 
pain her to know. Camilla saw plainly, however, that he was con- 
cealing much from her, but she had no longer any interest in 
Cyril Acton, save as far as concerned her being protected from 
his detested love, and, as her father laid great stress upon the 
fact that he had iterated to the young man his solemn prohibition 
ever to renew his suit the girl was satisfied, and the talk turned 
upon other subjects. 

She came down as usual the following morning, and since then 
the quartette were more or less always together ; leading a life 
which, if not particularly bright or genial, “had still all the out- 
word signs of harmony and ease. 

But Acton was not the man to accept defeat at any price while 
he saw achance of victory, however remote. It was upon his well- 
founded estimate of the nobility of Camilla’s character that he 
still dared to build his hopes—certainly no mean foundation. As 
he lay awake each night, devoured by his passion, till early morning, 
he matured the plan of his last attack and finally determined it 
should be made on the Thursday, the Thursday of course that is 
in the week after Goodwood. On that ev ening he would leave a 
letter with Camilla. Meanwhile he took care to repeat more 
than once to her father that the poor bankrupt had nothing to 
hope for from him, at the same time laying skilfully before him 
every phase of the case which might either shake or depress him. 
The first he found utterly hopeless. The latter was a task only 
too contemptibly easy. 
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Gamblers have been known to do fearful things rather than not 
meet their debts of honour. I have heard tales of such as had 
wives or daughters, which would make your hair stand on end. 
But those heroes belonged to the very aristocracy of crime. Poor 
Cave, though a most weak erring man, was not of the stuff from 
which criminals are formed. 

When Cyril found this out he cursed his own stupidity for not 
having guessed it before, and then he concentrated all his energies 
upon driving the alrea: dy miserable man to despair, not the least 
of his weapons being to make brutal remarks, when the two men 
were alone, upon Camilla’s health, her approaching death, invariably 
winding up by telling him, point blank, that he, Cave, was her 
murderer; that grief at his evil courses had brought her to this 
state, aiid that now, when the final blow, on Monday next, of his 
public shame would probably kill her, he refused the only means 
of repairing his guilt and saving her life. 

At each cruel remorseless attack, the enfeebled man suffered 
tortures indescribable, and his shaken frame fairly tottered to its 
foundation ; yet as to yielding either beneath taunts or arguments, 
he never even vouchsafed a “thought. No, it was in a very dif- 
ferent direction that his ideas now turned, and one which, if 
though more guilty, still was, at least, not so ignoble. 

His state on Thursday morning had grown unbearable. 

Like Acton, though in a far. “greater degree, he suffered from 
sleeplessness, but without the palliative of hope. At breakfast 
his worn—even livid—appearance, called forth the anxious com- 
ments of both the ladies, and on being pressed to say if he felt 
worse than usual, he admitted that he did so, and added that 
he should presently run over by train to Birmingham, and see a 
doctor. 

That plan he carried out, but his ostensible errand, as will beseen, 
was not the real or even the principal motive of his journey. Soon 
after he had started it occurred to Acton that an interview with 

yamilla, which should have all the appearance of being unpremedi- 

tated, might serve him better than his contemplated epistle to her. 
At any rate he would make the attempt, and he accordingly walked 
leisurely across the fields after his early Arcadian repast, strolling 
in through the open door window of the drawing-room at. Silver- 
mead just as the dial in front of it marked mid-day. There he 
found Camilla alone. She half sat, half lay on a sofa in an atti- 
tude that spoke rather of utter exhaustion than simple rest. Her 
cheek was hectic, her eye had the peculiar brilliancy of fever. 

“Good day, Camilla,” he said, just touching her hand, “can I 
see your father ? ” 

He knew very well that Cave had gone and whither, but he 
wanted to let the girl believe he did not come for her. His pre- 
sent game might be termed—the aggression of retrogression. 
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“* My dear father has gone over to Birmingham to see a doctor,” 
and the tears came and put out the fire of her eyes. It was not 
a comfort—Acton could never be that to her again, but something 
less terrible just now than being alone—to question him about her 
father. ‘ Did he say anything to you last night about his health ?”’ 
He looked dreadful as he went away.” 

“* N—no, nothing particular.” 

“Do tell me if he did. O, I would far rather know the worst.” 

**{—I do not think he is very ill.” 

“Then why does he look like that ?” 

Acton paused, playing the man pushed into a corner, 
loth to speak. 

“ The fact is I—I always think it a mistake to be insincere in 
such matters, I mean insincere out of mistaken kindness. Believe 
me, I would tell you all my thoughts, but in this case there are 
special reasons why I cannot.” 

“This, at least, you can say—is there any danger ?” 

* Danger of what ?” he asked, irreverently. 

« Of—of a fatal illness ?” 

“ Illness! No, it is not that—at least——” and he turned to 
the window. “I really wish you would not press me.” 

* Ts any misfortune hanging over him ? ” 

“Well, if I know any of his secrets, I am bound in honour to’ 
respect them. However you—everybody—must see he is very un- 
happy.” 

* Poor darling papa! About money?” 

* Well, yes, about money——” 

“Why in the world,” thought Camilla, “do you not help him, 
then ?”—she had, of course, all a young girl’s contempt for that 
article—‘ you who call yourself his friend.” 

“Tt isn’t,” pursued Cyril, “exactly that he cannot get the sum 
he requires—I need hardly say it is to pay his Goodwood losses 
next Monday—but he will not draw it from the only source at his 
command.” ; 

“But why not? Debts of honour must be paid.” 

He flashed round upon her at those words. “Fear of injuring 
others—a—a mistaken fear,” and he affected to be going. 

* Stay,” exclaimed Camilla, “who is he afraid of harming | ? Can 
it be myself : ? But I have no fortune, no one else’s money is in his 
power.’ 

“T have.already said too much,” and again he moved away. 

“Tell me, at least, one thing more. I see that you think my 
father is in great mental agony—perhaps on the verge of despair, 
—of madness.” 

The young man made no sign to reassure her. 

‘Say, is it in the power of me—his child—to help him ?” 

“That is just the subject on which my lips are sealed. Honour 
and delicacy close them alike. Perhaps if you appeal to him— 
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but no, he would never tell you; still you might stwmle on the 
truth—Oh, he has forbidden me to breathe it to you !” 

And with the air of one, who, under great excitement and 
temptation, is yet a very slave to his conscience, Acton strode from 
the room. Nor did he re-appear that day at Silvermead. He had, 
as he intended, left his victim on the rack. It was sweet to him 
to ponder that his words had once more acquired weight and 
thrilling interest to her ears. He plucked a honeysuckle as he 
crossed the garden, and held it voluptuously to his nostrils, even 
as he revelled in the idea. 

“There is just one chance for me,” he said, “and until that has 
failed I will be merry. To-morrow, if I augur rightly, the die of 
my fate will be cast.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


CAMILLA could not rest body or mind. She wandered out, she 
wandered in; joined her grandmamma only to quit her again 
quite suddenly, and each change seemed to increase her anguish. 

At last her father returned, and at the first glance, a great 
relief entered her heart. He not only looked, but. declared him- 
self, another man. His illness, he said, had passed away. 

*“‘ Yes—-a—of course, he had seen the doctor, who had given 
him something that did him good at once.” 

“‘ Are you to see him again ?” asked the girl, with a kiss. 

“Why, it will not be necessary. Now, darling, let me go and 
dress, or I shall be late for dinner.” 

When that repast was served the ladies were delighted to note 
that the re-action in his spirits was fully maintained. What a 
contrast to the same man that day at breakfast ! Harding had not 
been so pleasant, so brilliant for years. He was facetious, jocular, 
witty, amusing. He talked almost too much which may have 
accounted. for his leaving a portion of everything on his plate. On 
the other hand he seemed devoured with thirst, and tossed down 
far more than double his usually modest consumption of wine. 
He asked Lady Prendergast for champagne, saying the doctor had 
ordered it, and insisted on both her and her daughter partaking of 
a glass. 

Camilla gradually came tothe conclusion that he had visited 
some money lender at the great Warwickshire capital and 
charmed from him the necessary sums. 

All day she had been torturing her brain to unravel Cyril’s 
dark enigmas and also in preparing appeals to her father that 
should force him to confide in her completely; but scarce had a 
gleam of hope peered through the clouds of her distress. Her 
determination to insist upon an interview with him was the one 
fixed result of all her feyered meditations; yet now she asked 
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herself whether it were not kinder, as well as wiser, to leave alone 
what looked so well. To-night, at least, there could be no clear 
advantage in plunging her darling father’s mind back into those 
anxieties and sore embarrassments which he seemed, for the fleet- 
ing hour, so happily to have forgotten. As the evening deepened 
into night, this fresh view strengthened within her. 

Even if no happy event had occurred, if he had hit upon no 
plan, surely it would be ample time in the morning for his child 
to come to the reseue, if such should be in her reach. 

‘Monday is not till Monday,” she told herself with childish 
complacency. ‘ And then, could appearances be so deluding ? 

ould the man now delighting them with airy talk—being an old 

gambler and man of the world—have it all the while in his mind 
that four days interval would see him posted as a defaulter ? 
No, it was quite too incredible.” 

Little by little the faithful child let her good young heart be 
comforted by what she observed and meditated on. 

The old lady had of late been giving some instructions to 
Camilla in the mysteries of piquet, and lo! the latter suddenly 
remembered that in default of costly dolls and baby houses her 
father had taught her the game when she was a small girl. 

As it is sa rid to rest hunters to take them out to exercise, se) 
such pastimes repose the mind from the grim hard facts of life, 
even while they stimulate it to new action. 

Thus the trio at Harding’s suggestion played a sixpenny pool 
at piquet to-night, and the spectre was, or seemed, banished from 
each heart for an hour. Then the gentleman declared that play 
had made him once more thirsty—the night was so warm—and 
created much astonishment by asking for brandy and water, and 
he mixed a strong second glass to carry upstairs with him. 

But when he had wished L: ady Prendergast good-night, and 
turned to do likewise by Camilla, he held her out before him by 
the shoulders and contemplated her face, just as a lover might 
have done—before he kissed it, which he did repeatedly, saying : 

* Good-night, my own, my sweet, my precious.” 

“Why, papa, this is more like good-bye than good-night!” said 
Camilla, who was well used to giving x and receiv ing those demon 
strative caresses, which, motherless, he so loved, and which it is 
never more sweet to witness than between father and daughter. 

And she glanced up at his face between two ringing kisses and 
saw a solemn, haggard look there, which engrav elitself in her 
heart, and she then knew that. the unwonted libations had been 
in vain, if their object were the drowning of care. 

He pressed her again to his heart, and all sought their respec- 
tive chambers. 

Camilla was more weary than usual and soon fell asleep, and 
woke again, after what she guessed was about an hour, with a 
strange impression that some one was rousing her. All, however, 
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was perfectly still, and the night lamp showed the room to be 
empty. She had had a troublesome dream—almost a night-mare 
—about her father. The memory of it was yet confused and dim, 
yet she felt grateful to be quit of it. 

For a long time she lay wide awake, reviewing the events of the 
day, without it ever crossing her mind that there could be any- 
thing, either useful and necessary, that she could do at such an 
hour as the present. Very gradually it dawned upon her that 
she must get up. At first she dreamed not for what end, simply 
that it was unendurable to lie there. All the exhaustion with 
which she had lain down after her prayers seemed gone, as if by 
magic, and a peculiar and unaccustomed restlessness impelled her 
to rise, throw on her dressing gown, and go tothe window. Not 
that she expected to see anything out of the common, nor did she. 

There was no moon, but the night was clear and star-lit. Pre- 
sently, without any cause that she could define, she felt afraid 
and now with each instant her fear grew more ghastly and intense. 

She was astonished not to hear cries of “ fire” or for help; yet 
not even the barking of a dog came to break the stillness. 

That something dreadful was the matter she had the deepest 
conviction—but what ? That she was wanted, or rather, that she 
was necessary somewhere—but where ? Was her grandmother ill ? 
She remembered various cases of aged persons being paralysed or 
seized with a fit, and lying conscious but helpless. 

There came to her mental hearing a voice answering “ No, it is 
not that.” 

She pressed her little nervous hands toeither temple to increase 
the clairvoyance of which she, as it were, mesmerically felt a 
gleam, and then, in a flash, it was there in her mind clear as day— 
her father ! 

Yes, and she knew why. There was no subtle essence permeat- 
ing the space between them; no, it was that last glance of hers at 
his suffering face, which had spoken volumes; of which, at the time, 
she only read the title ‘“‘ Misery,” but whose awful pages were now 
open to her view. It was that glance which had told her so much 
more than she had been aware of at the time. Her father was 
not only suffering acutely; he was contemplating immediate action, 
but of what kind ? 

Something she must prevent. That was, for a while, all she 
knew. Then all on a sudden, at her heart the thought took shape. 
In an instant she was rushing down the stairs, lamp in hand and 
whiter than her robes; at the door she sought she paused one mo- 
ment tolisten. Distinctly in the silence she could hear its occupant’s 
step. He was still up. Then it ceased, and as she was about to 
go forward, there came from that room a sound which froze her very 
blood in her veins—the loud report of a pistol! Then a stifled 
cry, and immediately another shot like the first, and then the heavy 
fall, as of a man’s body upon the ground. 
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Camilla was not the girl to faint at such a moment. No, she 
never even dropped her lamp but, suddenly nerved to brave every 
earthly danger, she stepped quickly and firmly on to save or 
mourn her father. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


ON entering the room, the scene which met her gaze was simply 
that her expectation had painted ere she threw open the door, 
which, strange to say, was not locked. Besides the light she 
carried, two wax candles burned upon the dressing table, and two 
on the table in the middle of the room. Her father lay between 
this latter table and the bed, already a large pool of blood around 
his head, and he had overturned in his fall the chair on which he 
had evidently sat down to do the deed, and it lay now across his body. 

Camilla rushed straight to the prostrate for m, and placing her 
little lamp on the floor, raised up the poor man’s head upon her 
right arm. The eyes were nearly closed, the mouth very open, 
and the tongue partly protruding, but the j jaw did not fall, as she 
lifted the head and bust, and the face, sichouihe livid, was still 
convulsed with violent twitches or spasms. Almost as she raised 
him he groaned audibly, as if in intense pain. It was such un- 
looked-for happiness not to find life extinct after two shots, that 
even this sad evidence of life literally inundated Camilla’s heart 
with joy. There was a footstool under the table, which she placed 
now in lieu of her arm beneath the gory head. With marvellous 
presence of mind she told herself that to alarm Lady Prendergast 
might kill the old lady, while her assistance could serve no pur- 
pose. 

With that coolness which strong natures, of whatever age, always 
find somewhere in their secret depths, even in the most thrilling 
moments of their lives, this young girl, taking once more her 
light, went straight to where the old butler slept near his treasures 
of ancient plate, and roused him with apparent calmness. She 
bade him throw on his clothes, for life or death, proceed to the 
stables and despatch a groom for the nearest surgeon, who was to 
be told that seconds counted. 

“Then,” she added, “come to my father’s room, and bring 
another man-——the first at hand—to help me.” 

Next she flew to her own maid’s room : 

‘* Martha,” she said, as she woke her, “a dreadful thing has 
happened. Now, do not make the slightest noise. You see I have 
not lost my head. My father lies between life and death ; come 
to him and make no sound when you see that the room is covered 
with blood.” 

Of all that large household, only three persons besides Miss 
Harding, as it afterwards transpired, had been in any way affected 
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by the double report of the firearms. Two had been awakened 
without knowing that a noise had broken their sleep, and a kitchen- 
maid in a distant wing, an habitual bad sleeper, though she dis- 
tinctly heard the shots, had quite mistaken from which direction 
they proceeded, and attributed them to poachers. 

The two women reached Mr. Harding’s room at the same time 
as the men. 

A few minutes later he lay upon his bed with bandages round 
his head, the blood washed from his face, and even that upon the 
ground almost wiped from notice. He was still unconscious. 
Once, as Camilla passed the chimney-piece, in the course of her 
assistance, she at length noticed a letter piaced conspicuously 
against the clock. It was directed to herself and in her father's 
well-known hand. She slipped it unobserved into the pocket of 
her dressing-gown. So engrossed had everyone been that she 
thought, and rightly, that it had not been noticed. She told her- 
self: “I will read it later on. Yet what need! My own papa 
would not die without writing me a last farewell. Ohno! For 
the cause of this dreadful act, I know it but too well. Rather 
than face disgrace he sought the grave. It was very, very wicked, 
ho doubt—may God in His mercy forgive him! but oh, how well 
I understand it!” 

Thus she reflected during a pause which occurred between 
taking every possible measure of which their efforts were capable, 
and the coming of the surgeon. 

He was on the spot with exemplary promptitude—a young and 
humble practitioner from three miles off. He had mounted the 
horse of his summoner and not spared kim. He proved a sensible 
fellow enough, though in ordinary life somewhat uncouth and 
very shy. He at once expressed himself hopefully of. the 
case, still he had not been ten minutes in the house when another 
messenger was sent off to telegraph for the foremost surgeon of 
Birmingham. 

The self-injured man groaned almost without ceasing. Doctor 
Brown, for such was the young practitioner’s name, declared posi- 
tively that the second ball only had taken effect, that it was not 
lodged in the patient, who, he said, was stunned by its contact, 
which had torn away the flesh in its course for about three inches 
on the left side of the head above the ear, and laid the bone quite 
bare for nearly the whole of that space. 

As a matter of fact, both balls were afterwards found, one 
lodged in the wainscot, the other in the ceiling. It may be as well 
to explain here that the first shot was accidental and due to great 
agitation, and the inexperience of poor Harding in the use of 
firearms. 

The same fortunate clumsiness explains the imperfect effect of 
the second attempt. 

When he who had so rashly sought death had lain for about 
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three hours under the somewhat rough and reatly remedies applied 
to him, he gradually recovered consciousness and as far as could 
be guessed from his somewhat vacant gaze, he seemed at once 
astonished and bored-—if one may use such a term—at being still in 
this world. 

In another hour he asked suddenly what was the matter, and 
murmured, * My head, my head.” 

Just like a doctor, good Mr. Brown was delighted to find he 
could speak, while tlie first use he made of the discovery was strictly 
to forbid him to do so. Doubtless in this he was eminently right. 

When the great luminary arrived from Birmingham, which he 
did about one “o'clock, he condescended to approve of everything 
Mr. Brown had done, though partly spoiling the compliment by 
dwelling unnecessarily upon the extreme simplicity of the case. 

“ The ball had caused an ugly flesh wound and had gone within 
a hair’s breadth of fracturing the skull, but had not done so. The 
patient had been stunned—badly stunned—that was all, and had 
lost more blood than was good for him. Some, no doubt was 
beneficial, but as it was Mr. Harding was indescribably weakened. 
The difficulty now was to restore and maintain strength without 
adding to the fever, which was present, as a matter of course, in all 
such cases.’ 

Reflecting that gentlemen, as a rule, do not take aim at their 
own heads without being goaded thereto by some more or less 
crushing annoyance, the great surgeon impressed particularly 
upon Camilla, who had a private interview with him, that perfect 
peace of mind was a sine qua non of her father’s recovery. He 

said this just as if “ perfect peace of mind” were a commodity 
which Miss Harding kept on a shelf in a cupboard, and could 
take down and administer at her pleasure. 

* Apart from that,” he concluded, “the case is, I should say, 
not alarming; on the other hand any worry or distress might, 
I may say would, probably cause complications to supervene of 
the—the gravest character.” 

Lady Prendergast was, by Camilla’s thoughtful tact, kept in 
total ignorance of what had occurred until she had breakfasted as 
comfortably as usual. Her christian forgiveness of her old 
enemy for his child’s sake had never gone the length of her 
loving, nor indeed of her sincerely liking, Cave Harding, vet 
needless to say she was unaffectedly shocked and most deeply 
concerned at the frightful news. She showed herself, both now 
and throughout his illness, indefatigable both in helping to nurse 
him and in every way contributing to the recovery of her guest. 

On this the first day who should turn up at luncheon time but 
our old acquaintance Dr. M‘Finn. How the news had travelled 
so quickly to Hasham nobody could say, but the irrepressible 
Irishman knew all about the catastrophe. The best result of his 
coming was that he got Lady Prendergast imperatively to order 
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Camilla to go to bed and stay there. At first she rebelled with 
all her by-gone self-will, refusing absolutely to quit her father’s 
bed-side ; and it was only when M‘Finn swore many oaths to her 
and at her that she reluctantly succumbed. He told her that if 
she did not obey that she would soon get frightfully ill, that her 
father would know it, and that would kill him outright. Also 
that whereas at present she could be of no possible service, that a 
few days later, she might prove of the greatest use in tending 
and nursing the sick man, provided she now took care of her own 
health. 

Her health! Poor Camilla! That was a treasure of which she 
possessed the minutest particle, as she well knew. Still, if she 
could serve her father, she would foster it to the utmost. 

After her maid had put her to bed and left the room, she 
thought she would read her father’s letter. But the dressing- 
gown was hanging on a distant peg, and she felt suddenly so 
tired that she decided, rather than rise again to fetch it, she 
would defer its perusal. 

You see he was not to die now, and she firmly believed she 
_ could almost guess its contents from end to end. Words of love 
and adieu, and an imploring prayer to God and to herself for 
pardon. 

As her mind was shadowing forth these things she fell into a 
profound sleep, which lasted with few intervals through the rest 
of that day and the following night. Each time she woke she 
rang her bell for news, and as this was always of a reassuring kind, 
she dropped off again gratefully to sleep, and, strange as it may 
appear, she thought no more of her father’s unread letter for 
nearly a week. 
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FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE, C.B. 


“IT po not venture to predict a future of unbroken prosperity and 
tranquillity for the interesting regions which I have attempted to 
describe. Perhaps at a future date I may again address you as to 
their prospects.” 

So ended the article upon “ The Balkans,” which appeared in the 
January number of 7ime, and little was it thought when those 
lines saw the light that so soon afterwards as the present moment 
the half implied promise contained in the concluding sentence 
would acquire the pathos that now attaches to it. ‘ Perhaps at a 
future date ”—how commonplace were these words at the time 
when they first appeared, but how different now; for the writer is 
dead, the fluent pen that has so often traced the crisp verse, the 
witty epigram the “lilting” refrain, the article brimming with 
erudition, the keen-edged parody, the cogent arguments in official! 
reports, and, less often, the pungent satire, is still; and the labour- 
ing mind is at rest for ever—at rest at last. 

Men do not weep so readily in these callous times, in these later 
days of the purely matter of fact, and the real, but verily when 
the sad news was flashed over the wires from Stamboul that the 
once cheery and cordial spirit of Frank Ives Scudamore had taken 
fight, the announcement must have struck a jarring chord of deep 
and regretful feeling in the breast of everyone who knew him, 
without exception, for he was a man who never had an enemy— 
save perhaps himself. 

To think of his declining days so far away from his old home and 
friends in the England he still spoke of with affection, and with a 
longing to see again; to think of the transcendent powers of our 
dead friend as an adminstrator, as a poet, as a writer, as an 
orator; the life and soul of the social board, beloved of all who 
knew him well, and the philanthropist in secret when he had the 
means; and then to think of his alien death-bed beneath the 
frowning shadows of the minarets of Islam, with his sad dark eye 
turning in his last moments towards the West, to his native land, 
which he had done so much to benefit, and which he loyally 
strove in his exile to avoid regarding as ungrateful—although 
sometimes, mayhap with scant success—presents a mind picture 
of the most pathetic and harrowing kind. 


“ No hay cosa como callar.” 4 





, Note. —The refrain of Mr. Scudamore’ s last verses.—See World, 13th F eb. 
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«¢ ScUDAMORE—On the 8th Feb., at Therapia, Constantinople, 
Frank Ives Scudamore, Esq., C.B., aged 61.” 

So, in the terse formula of the newspaper columns runs, the sad 
announcement. 

There are few people in this country who have not heard of Mr. 
Frank Ives Scudamore, late Second Secretary to the Post Office, 
who is more particularly distinguished by his great work of ac- 
quiring the whole of the various telegraph systems throughout the 
country on behalf of the Government, and welding them into 
one vast department. before Scudamore conceived the idea of 

making the telegraph service a Government department in con- 
nection with the Post Office, the several telegraph companies had 
arbitrary rates of. charge, and high-priced telegrams were the 
order of the day, the tariff being arranged on a sliding scale 
according to distance; and the several companies jealously kept 
the scant supply of newspaper press news in their own hands by 
prohibitive rates. In those days the delaying of messages was not 
uncommon, but was, as a matter of fact, the usual order of 
things—except, perhaps, where there happened to be a brisk com- 
petition between rival companies—and numbers of the smaller 
towns and the larger villages that now enjoy excellent telegraphic 
facilities had no such communication at all, or if there happened 
to be a telegraph office, it was at the railway station, and could 
only communicate with the rest of the world over an “omnibus ” 
circuit, which served a large number of other offices, the result 
being that the use of the telegraph was somewhat restricted. 

Under Scudamore’s guiding hands, however, all this was 
changed, and on the 29th of January, 1870, when the undertakings 
of allthe telegraph companies were transferred to the Govern- 
ment, the arrangements that had been carried out under his direct 
orders for opening new offices and extending the wires to almost 
every village of importance in the United Kingdom were so per- 
fect that, although an uniform rate of 1s. per 20 words was intro- 
duced between all parts of the United Kingdom, and although 
hundreds of new offices and new wires began work for the first 
time as telegraph offices at the same moment, everything went off 
without the slightest hitch, so careful and elaborately precise was 
the foresight he had shown and the arrangements he had made. In 
estimating the magnitude of the task thus so successfully accom- 
plished, it must be borne in mind that for many months previous, 
and for years afterwards, almost every point of detail came under 
the Chief’s own eve, and a large proportion of the voluminous cor- 
respondence that was entailed in the preliminary arrangements 
and the vast amount of official reports which were obviously 
necessary were dictated by Mr. Scudamore himself to a staff of 
shorthand writers. 

The rates charged for news were so high previous to the transfer 
of the telegraphs to the State as to paralyse any system of Press 
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telegraphing, and anyone looking through old files of newspapers 
—especially provincial papers—prior to the year 1870, will be 
forcibly struck by the paucity of telegraphic news as compared 
with that forming almost the bulk of the matter in the news- 
papers at the present day, which now, in fact, derive their main 
supply by the aid of the telegraph. The Press facilities granted 
by Scudamore have been the means of fostering the growth of 
newspaper enterprise, and, as a natural corollary, the education 
of the people, and ‘the better appreciation by the masses of the 
current topics of the day, and it can thus be claimed for Frank 
Ives Scudamore that by his work he has placed himself in the 
front rank of popular educators. Hundreds, nay, it might almost 
be said thousands, of new Papers have sprung into being through- 
out the country, and this especially applies to the class of even- 
ing papers, which are now able to ensure sufficient news by 
telegraph to fill their columns, and every item, or whisper, of 
moment is almost instantaneously telegraphed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Every word uttered in Parlia- 
ment is now eagerly read the next morning in every town through- 
out the country, and the members of Parliament now speak, as it 
were, face to face with each individual in the constituencies. All 
this is directly due to the vigour and administrative zeal of the 
able man whose comparatively early death we all now deplore. 
He was the best friend alike of the newspaper interest and the 
public. 

The work of acquiring the telegraphs and organising the elabo- 
rately perfect system—which wa’ at the outset so complete 
that it is practically identical with that in operation at the present 
moment, although it has, of course, grown with yearly additions— 
was alone sufficient, one would have thought, to have earned for 
its author a nation’s gratitude, and to have ensured him a suffi- 
ciently substantial pecuniary recognition as to have put him 
beyond all private financial difficulty; but such unhappily was not 
the case. 

“ No hay cosa como callar.” 


The Electrician says:—“It has been the fashion of late 
years to attribute the commercial failure of the Telegraph since 
its acquisition by the State, to the excessive price paid as com- 
pensation to the various Companies. The price was indeed great, 
but so was the actual value of the property to those who owned 
it, to say nothing of its prospective value. Respectable govern- 
ments cannot afford to be niggardly—at least such was the 
recognised doctrine of this country 14 years ago—and at the time 
of which we speak, it is in the highest degree improbable that 
better terms could have been obtained for the Government than 
those which Mr. Scudamore negociated, and which provoked no 
serious criticism when completed.” 

For his admirable services in connection with the Telegraph 
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system he was made a Companion of the Bath, but beyond this 
his herculean labours were relatively most inadequately rewarded, 
and it must be stated, that if ever widow of public servant were 
entitled to receive a pension from the State, the widow of the 
late Frank Ives Scudamore is that one. 

Scudamore was the son of a solicitor, who at the time of 
his marriage lived at West Malling, in Kent, whence he appears 
to have removed to Eltham, at which village Frank Ives was 
born on the 4th February, 1823. 

His earlier years were passed at home in Kent, but he was ad- 
mitted to Christ’s Hospital on the 9th of June, 1832, when he was 
nine years of age. He ceased to wear the blue gaberdine and yellow 
stockings on the 21st December, 1838, and during his stay in the 
school he had diligently pursued his studies and laid the founda- 
tion of the great erudition for which he has all his life been dis- 
tinguished. He has always held the deepest regard for anything 
affecting Christ’s Hospital, and often, during the days when his 
mind was so heavily taxed with his great work at the Post Office, 
has his short and portly form, with the white flowing hair, been 
observed patrolling the old and familiar cloisters, endeared to his 
soul by the memories of his boyhood; and he was always a 
welcome visitor there. 7 

Scudamore entered the service of the Post Office in the Re- 
ceiver and Accountant General’s office on the 3rd March, 1840, 
and his zeal and ability soon distinguished him so that in fourteen 
years from first joining he became Chief Examiner, on the 4th 
August, 1854, being then only thirty years of age. He rose 
further and became the Head of the Department in two years, 
having been appointed Receiver and Accountant General on the 
11th September, 1856. During his tenure of this most important 
post, he took a leading part in the establishment of the Post 
Office Savings Bank and Money Order business, a work of itself 
sufficient to have given him a national position as a public bene- 
factor. He became Assistant Secretary on the 17th March, 1864, 
and was further promoted to be Second Secretary onthe 1st October, 
1868. From that time until he was superannuated, on the 28th July, 
1875, he was chiefly engaged in the important and onerous work 
of organising and perfecting the telegraph system, which has al- 
ready been alluded to. 

Shortly following upon his being pensioned, he commuted for a 
lump sum which, to his honour be it said, he devoted almost 
entirely to the payment of the debts he had unhappily incurred, 
and shortly afterwards he accepted the offer of the Ottoman 
Government to proceed to Constantinople to undertake the work 
of reorganising the Post Office in Turkey, which up to that time 
had been a chaos of maladministration and inefficiency. 

In spite of unheard of difficulties and obstacles, he succeeded in 
performing wonders and in establishing some sort of order, but, 
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as he expressed himself in one of his letters to the present writer 
towards the end of the year 1876 :—“If I were not living ina 
charming spot and in a most delightful climate, I should begin to 
weary of the life which I am leading. When I first came here, 
I was so knocked up by long work and worry that I was only 
too glad to be idle, but now that my health is fully restored I 
begin to chafe agains‘, the enforced inactivity of my position. I 
fear I shall do no good with these people. The natives here, 
whether they be Turks or Christians, are firmly determined not to 
let any European do anything, and they treat me as they have 
treated every other Englishman or Frenchman who has come out 
to help them. They are perfectly civil, they agree to all I say, 
they promise everything I ask, and then they do absolutely 
nothing. This is their invariable plan with others as well as with 
me, and I shall never get over this sort of obstruction. They 
present to me a sort of moral feather-bed. I give the feather-bed 
a good hearty punch, and it looks as if I had made an impression 
upon it, but lo! in the next moment it has resumed its former 
shape and shows no sign of my efforts. lam too young and my 
mind is once more too active for this sort of life, and I cannot sit 
down and rust.” 

In another letter about the same time he said :—“ I grow very 
homesick, and am often inclined to repine at the hard and stormy 
fate which has thrown me in my old age on such a shore as this. 
However, we must hope on, and keep up our spirits.” 

In 1882, when the telegraphists were agitating for higher pay, 
he wrote :—‘“ You seem to be in a mess again telegraphically, and 
I think really that you want me to put you straight. But I shall 
never come back, though for certain reasons I should like even a 
small appointment in England. I grow old, and weak, and blind, 
and I should like to get my family home before I die.” 

In spite of his treatment in Turkey, when the trouble and 
distress came on, owing to the refugees flocking together in vast 
numbers away from the seat of war, Scudamore made an urgent 
appeal to the British public for assistance, and the result was that 
subscriptions amounting to £500 or so were promptly secured 
and applied to the aid of the starving and homeless refugees 
from the Post Office alone. 

Throughout his career Frank Ives Scudamore has been noted for 
his kind-heartedness and benevolence to those in need, and it was 
in a great measure from this very kindness of heart and easy good 
nature that many of his troubles arose. He was ever a welcome 
guest, but was of too generous a disposition to always receive 
and give nothing in return. 

Hear the graceful tribute paid to the memory of the dead by 
Edmund Yates in the World—his life-long colleague and friend :— 


*“ Frank Ives Scudamore, C.B., the news of whose lamented death 
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comes to us from Constantinople, was one of my earliest, best, and 
dearest friends. Some years my senior, he took latadnet in me 
from a very early period of my career, and had opportunities, which 
he never neglected, of doing me substantial service. I well re- 
member how, with my literary ambition, my admiration was 
evoked when I learned that Scudamore was a contributor to Punch, 
in which he published many excellent sets of verses. Of all the 
men I have known in my long experience, there was scarcely one 
to beat him. His powers of organisation, when he was at his best, 
were confessedly wonderful; he was a sound classical scholar—a 
credit to the old method of instruction at Christ’s Hospital—he 
wrote by far the best ‘light’ verse of any man living, was a most 
effective public speaker, and had the keenest sense of humour. 
His versatility was marvellous ; he could persuade a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer into disbursing millions, and turn out a political 
parody with a lilting refrain which would be quoted throughout 
the provincial press. Readers of the World in its early days will 
not have forgotten the delightful ‘ Songs of the Session’ which he 
contributed to our columns, whence his hand, with its light crisp 
touch, has never been long absent, and where the familiar initials, 
F.LS., were welcomed by all who appreciate culture without 
conceit, and wit without truculence. Frank Scudamore made his 
mistakes, and had his failures, as who has not ? but they shall find 
no record here. These words are dedicated, in all affectionate 
regret, to the memory of one of the cheeriest, merriest, clearest- 
brained, largest-hearted sprites that ever drew the breath of life!” 








Ever since its first appearance Scudamore has from time to 
time contributed articles on various subjects to the pages of 7ime, 
and there has always been a verve and a freshness about his contri- 
butions that must have highly commended itself to the readers. 

In addition to this he has written largely for the World, his 
metrical contributions being indicative of especial excellence and 
force, while Punch, the Whitehall Review, Truth, and a number 
of other magazines, including All the Year ’ Round, have had their 
share of the products of his fertile brain. 

He has also largely contributed as correspondent to various daily 
papers, both in England and the Colonies, and his published works 
in book form, “‘ Day-dreams of a Sleepless Man,” and “France in 
the East,” have received a considerable share of public estimation. 

Scudamore married at a very early age, and leaves a widow 
and a large family behind him, one of his sons being on the staff 
of Baker Pacha in the Soudan, and it is not unlikely that his 
anxiety for the safety of his boy in the recent disasters had some- 
thing to do with his somewhat unexpected death. 

There never was man who did his work more thoroughly, or 
who endeared himself so deeply with all who knew him well, or 
who diffused more happiness around him than did Frank Ives 
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Scudamore, the man of boy-like soul, the skilful administrator, the 
poet, and the vivid writer, all in one: but still he died an exile. 


Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 

A man of letters, and of manners too; 

Of manners sweet as virtue always wears 

When gay good nature dresses her in smiles.— Cowper. 


SIGMA SMITH. 





EN PASSANT. 





SHE stood at her window weeping, 
As I passed in the shadow by ; 

I stood and gazed on her beauty, 
And wept too, I knew not why. 


Silent I gazed and wondered, 
While the moonbeams played on the pane, 
And her tears as they fell shone brightly 
Like drops of sweet April rain. 


And like to a shower in April, 
Those tears soon ceased, but still 
She stood at her window gazing 
In thought on its moonlit sill. 


And when she wept no longer 
My tears, too, ceased to flow ; 
But while she stood at the window 
I could not stir to go. 





She lingered awhile, then lifted 
Her eyes, then turned and was gone. 
A cloud passed o’er, and the moonlight 
No more on the casement shone. 


Who she might be I knew not, 

Nor for whom she wept, nor why ; 
She saw me not in the shadow, 
I passed unheeded by. 





FATHER MATHEW’S MANTLE. 
By WILLIAM MACKAY. 


AUTHOR OF “ PRO PATRIA,” 


CHAPTER I. 


THE rest of the world must approach the City of Cork by one of 
two ways: either by an inlet of the sea, guarded by a pair of forts 

each grim as Gibraltar; or by a dark and lengthy tunnel that 
pierces the bowels of an obstructing mountain. Third course 
there is none. This, perhaps, accounts for the cireumstance® that 
so few travellers visit the ancient city—picturesque in its situ- 
ation and architecture, romantic in its legends and associations. 
To the outer world, indeed, some knowledge of its existence is 
implied in an acquaintance with the paintings of Maclise and the 
writings of Prout. Who has not seen the picture of “ Hamlet ? ” 
Who has not heard of 


“ The bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The quiet waters of the river Lee?” 
One or two, perhaps, beyond the learned circle of archeologists 
may know of St. Fin Bar’s Cathedral; and of the Mardyke with 
its stately trees; and of the butter-market with its greasy firkins. 
Others are aware that Blarney Castle is contiguous—Blarney 
Castle, with its famous stone, kissing which Irishmen become 
eloquent barristers, writers of diverting comedy, or contributors 
to the wonderful national press. It may be taken for granted, 
however, that to the majority of people Cork is an utterly 
unknown city. It went to sleep years and years ago, and nothing 
can wake it up now short of an earthquake or a social revolution. 
No one makes money there save a pig-jobber or so, an occasional 
butterman, and the haberdashers in Patrick Street and the 
Grand Parade. Within its borders speculation is unknown and 
the arts unencouraged. Current among its inhabitants is a legend 
to this effect: “ Limerick was, Dublin 7s, but Cork will be The 
greatest city of the three.” To this comfortable prophecy the 
citizens cling with a despairing confidence, believing doubtless 
that destiny will one day fulfil its terms. It would be highly 
indecorous to hasten or assist the operations of Fate. Unfinished 
chapels are reflected in the waters of the Lee. And by a bridge 
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in the middle of the capital of Munster a melancholy fisherman 
hooks the unconscious mullet. Idlers smoke and lounge in the 
old-world thoroughfares ; and bricks, never to be replaced, crumble 
to dust touched by the finger of Time. But though there is little 
business transacted in this city of the Future, the inhabitants 
have a great natural turn for gaiety, and are ingenious in devising 
means to promote it withal. The women particularly are hilarious 
and beautiful; the boys gallant and accommodating. Therefore 
after sunset there is much dancing of jigs in the chief rooms of 
convenient taverns. 

The Cork of which I am about to write is the Cork of several 
years ago. But the Cork of that day resembled the Cork of this 
even to the complexion of a paving-stone. The roll of the ages is 
unheard in the South of Ireland; the progress of time is not 
marked there even by the advent and decease of illustrious sons ; 
—though it is about one of these that I would now discourse. 

Perhaps no man ever attained a greater degree of Local — 
larity than Pat Murphy of Cork. He lived in Lundy 
thoroughfare which runs under the shadow of Shandon, per con- 
tains the rottenest tenements in all the city.. These tenements 
are usually let out in flats to thrifty or impecunious tenants, who 
settle—or are unable to settle—their rents from week to week. 
Pat Murphy was by profession a fiddler, and, owing to the natural 
gaiety already alluded to, was in very constant demand. At 
wakes, weddings, and dances he was an indispensable guest. For, 
besides being a very spirited performer on the violin, he was a 
good-humoured and ready-witted companion, adding to the night’s 
entertainment almost as effectually by his conversation as by his 
scraping. 

He had one vice—a vice bitterly lamented by his motherless 
daughter, Kitty. Let me be frank. Pat was addicted to the 
bottle. Indeed, he rarely went to bed sober, and was five nights 
out of the blessed seven glorious. It is to be hoped that I shall 
not be accused of encouraging drunkenness if I urge something 
in extenuation of his indiscretion. The nature of his engagement 
suggested refreshment. Fancy sitting from nine o’clock at night 
till two in the morning at the top of a long room, dozens of couples 
dashing about, while ‘the dust flies down the throat, entering the 
very lungs. Under such circumstances even the most virtuous 
would find it difficult to keep the throat from becoming parched. 
Add to the heat and dust of the apartment the exhausting nature 
of Pat’s occupation—the continual motion of the arm and fingers ; 
the constrained position of the head; and, although. you may not 
altogether excuse his fault, you must at least acknowledge that a 
reason or two may be alleged i in defence of it. 

By her most sinned against even that defence was admitted. 
Poor motherless little Kitty, with her fifteen years of sad memories, 
would ponder on it as she sat waiting for him in the lodgings at 
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Lundy Lane —ponder sadly on it until interrupted by her parent’s 
well-known stagger. 

It is a singular Gent i in the history of Pat’s inebriety that he never 
allowed his failing to interfere with the performance of his profes- 
sional duties. He scraped his fiddle with dexterous energy up to 
the last moment of the last dance. As his potations increased his 
power over the instrument grew. He seemed to become part of 
his violin, and scraped with unaccustomed success. The excite- 
ment of the dancers increased with his own. Arms were thrown 
about. Dresses were lifted an inch or two higher. The cheerful 
“whoop” resounded through the air. The fiddler was inspired. 
Indeed, I have heard it said that the entertainers at these dances 
were in the habit of affirming that Pat was never himself until he 
was “half on.” So they took care that he should be “ half on”; 
and even if they failed to procure the result, Pat himself would 
have seen to it with great punctuality. While his services were 
required, while the bow was in his hand and a single pair of 
dancers on the floor, he was never known to succumb; although 
the moment the entertainment was pronounced to be at an end he 
would be discovered to be helplessly drunk. And a volunteer 
from the assembly would conduct him to his abode in Lundy 
Lane, where a child with pale face and eyes red with weeping 
sat waiting to receive him. 

Poor Pat! Conceive the parlous condition of the mortal whose 
presence is necessary at one of these orgies on every night of the 
week. Murphy’s peril was extreme. He was literally dying of 
drink. Dying, as surely as the doomed leper, who can almost 
count the days remaining to him, and, like that devoted wreck, 
unable to shake off the disease. When old inhabitants of Lundy 
Lane—cronies of his own or friends of Kitty—remonstrated with 
him, pointing out the enormity of his crime, he laughed at these 
good people, and swore that he’d “stick to the dhrop av dhrink 
while the life was in him.” A genuine worshipper of Bacchus, he 
gloried in his libations. He made a boast of never concealing his 
habit. He drank publicly. He succumbed publicly. He admitted 
his inebriety publicly. Pat was in a truly parlous condition. No- 
thing short of a miracle could save him. 

One night there was a grand party at Doolan’s. Doolan of the 
Coal Quay was a noted convivialist. He was a large-hearted man, 
and liked to be surrounded by his guests. Moreover, he was a 
publican, and so made his convivial gatherings pay. Murphy was 
there, and there were “ lashins” of whisky. The revel was enor- 
mously successful, and at its conclusion the individual whose 
strains had kept the feet of the dancers in perpetual motion was, 
as usual, in an advanced stage of intoxication. Unfortunately, 
upon this oceasion, there was no volunteer to conduct Pat to his 
home. There were colleens to be seen to. Besides, the night 
was wet and windy. So the drunken fiddler tucked his violin 
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under his arm, took a fresh pull at the whisky, and staggered out 
into the darkness. 

A miserable night! A night which Pat would have shrunk 
from encountering had it not been for the courage he had im- 
bibed. He was not now in a condition to be daunted. Internal 
spirits would do battle with external water. So Pat staggered 
about, confused and drunk; staggered on towards his home under 
the shadow of Shandon. The sleet dashed into his eyes and ears, 
and trickled down .his neck, freezing his spinal marrow. The 
darkness spun round him, and the pavement heaved in guttery 
billows under his feet. Not a soul was abroad in the dismal 
streets. There was no helping arm, no word of direction—and 
poor little Kitty sitting in her room listening to the patter of rain 
on the flags below, and the ghostly wind in the chimney, and 
waiting —waiting. 

Perhaps some thought of that silent, tearful watcher stung him 
through the all-embracing fumes of the liquor, for he suddenly 
ceased his semi-circuitous staggering, and, pulling himself 
together, made a vigorous attempt at direct and rapid progress. 
. . » Cork is the most ill-paved city in Christendom. Just 
at the spot where Pat made his virtuous determination, and was 
for carrying it into effect, the kerb protruded at a most ridiculous 
angle. When he attempted to run, his foot caught the pre- 
posterous projection. He fell heavily to the ground. His other 
self—the beloved violin—was in splinters ; the ebony bow broken, 
the catgut cords loosed. The miserable man rolled helplessly 
on his side—and slept the sleep of the drunken. The heavy rain 
fell and drenched him as he lay unconscious. And Kitty lit 
another candle, listening in vain for the echo of his footsteps. 


CHAPTER II. 


THaT was the longest sleep Pat Murphy ever indulged in—a 
sleep extending over many days—a sleep that at one period of it 
was considered by those who witnessed it as very likely to last for 
ever. Consciousness returned only gradually. When it returned 
perfectly, the poor man gazed about, not for one moment believing 
in the reality of his surroundings. He had fallen in the street. 
The fall had killed him, and he had gone to heaven. “Now, 
who would have thought it ?” he whispered to himself. But the 
matter admitted of no doubt. This wasn’t Purgatory; therefore 
it must be Paradise. The other possibility didn’t deserve a 
moment’s consideration. Above him stretched a coloured canopy. 
Curtains of the same hue descended from it, and fell below the 
soft couch upon which he lay—a couch with coverings whiter than 
December snows. By the bedside stood an angel. An angel with 
a pale, beautiful, anxious face, not unlike that ‘of the Kitty he had 
left upon earth. He had evidently become an inmate of one of 
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the “ many mansions ”—for he saw windows. Two windows, with 
blue sky seen through them; and between the windows hung a ~ 
crucifix upon the wall, and under the crucifix sat a saint robed 
like a priest; and as he sat he read a book with black binding and 
red edges. Poor Murphy experienced a sensation similar to that 
felt by John at Patmos. He could not endure the sight. He 
closed his eyes, and went to sleep again. Then the angel who 
kept watch by the bedside went to him who sat under the crucifix 
reading the book, and described to him the opening of Pat’s eyes, 
and how he had looked around, and smiled, and gone to sleep 
again. And the priest rose, and went to the side of the bed, and 
looked at Pat, and gave it as his opinion that the patient would be 
better very soon. 

The name of Father Mathew is ever green in the south of 
Ireland. Though the good priest attacked the national vice, his 
name was dear to the national heart, and to this hour his little 
temperance medals are preserved everywhere as the most sacred 
relics. His reverence, taking an early morning stroll, had 
discovered the victim of Bacchus lying drenched under a dead 
wall—dead himself, to all appearance. With loving hands the 
good man raised the sodden and insensible mass. Perceiving 
some sign of the presence of a vital principle not quite 
extinguished, he placed the sodden mass upon a vehicle, had it 
conveyed to his own abode in Nile Street, and deposited on a bed. 
Doctors and nurses were sent for, and the case of this battered 
bit of humanity was pronounced to be hopeless. Even in his 
present disfigured condition the identification of Pat Murphy was 
a matter of no great difficulty—for Pat was a public man, and an 
institution as well known as the Court House itself. Father 
Mathew proceeded to the house in Lundy Lane, and broke the 
news to poor, trembling little Kitty—who had fallen asleep in her 
chair, listening for the stagger of her disreputable parent. She 
repaired to the priest’s house, and ministered to her father during 
an illness that threatened to terminate his artistic career. 

When Pat woke out of his second sleep he was told all about it ; 
and was, to tell the truth, considerably relieved to find himself 
still upon earth. As the story was related to him by his deliverer 
the story of his discovery in the rain, his removal to Nile Street, 
his dangerous illness—a blush covered his pallid face. But Kitty 
kissed him, and he began to feel more at ease. There was more 
love than reproach in the priest’s expression. Still, there was re- 
proach. So Pat determined there and then that his riverence 
should never again have cause to upbraid him. Thus he lay weak 
and repentant, tended by Kitty’s gentle hands and listening 
respectfully to the admonitions of his spiritual adviser. By-and- 
by he was in a position to be moved to the priest’s sitting-room 
on the ground-floor. Then at last came a day when he must leave 
the house of his benefactor. - 
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Kitty was dispatched to prepare things in Lundy Lane for 
the reception of her sire, and her sire was left alone with Father 
Mathew. ‘There was an expression of mingled shame and grati- 
tude in his face. But in utterance he betrayed no misgiving. 
More than once during his convalescence he had complained of 
thirst. On such occasions his reverence had with his own hands 
prepared for him a grateful saline draught, or from a silver teapot 
poured out for hima cup of the cheering but uninebriating bever- 
age. By degrees the tuper became accustomed to these simple 
refreshments, and even longed for teatime. 

Pat’s affection for his preserver was a beautiful thing to see. He 
would have braved any danger to serve him. On the last day of 
his sojourn in Nile Street, his devotion was sealed, for the Father 
had presented the invalid with a new violin. It was a thoughtful 
gift, for Pat’s mind had dwelt exceeding sorrowfully on the wreck 
of his old instrument, and he feared greatly t that he would be 
unable to replace it. There were tears in his eyes as he thanked 
the clergyman for this evidence of anxiety about his temporal 
welfare. This was Father Mathew’s opportunity. 

** My son,” he said, “ you have been saved from the brink of the 
grave, and I’m sure you'll acknowledge now what it was brought 
you there.” 

Pat looked at his reverence with a half-innocent, half-cunning 
smile. 

“Sure, your riverence, it was by rayson av the bit av a fall I 
had, and ‘the cowld I caught ; and faix, av it wasn’t for yer river- 
ence it ‘ud be a dead man that "ud be settin’ fornenst ye now an’ 
talkin’ t’ye.” 

** No, Pat, it wasn’t the fall and it wasn’t the cold. It was the 
drink, Pat—the drink. And now I want you to take an oath 
against all intoxicating liquor—a solemn pledge that you will 
never make a beast of yourself again.” 

‘A baste, yer riverence,” exc laimed Pat, reproachfully. 

* “W ell, well! I don’t want to be angry with you; and beast’s a 
hard word. But you’re worse than a pagan. For, you see, a 
temperate pagan muy get a passport for heaven, while a drunken 
Christian must go straight to the bottomless pit, Pat.” 

Pat shook his head. He dare not argue with his reverence. 
He could only hope that the clerie would ‘not propose hard terms. 
He offered up a silent prayer to his patron saint to avert the 
proposition which he knew to be imminent. The Father was 
inexorable. 

“ You must sign the pledge,” he said. 

Pat’s countenance fell. He would gladly have given his life to 
save the priest’s. But life without its w shisky- and-water was a 
dreary prospect. It would be easier for Pat to abandon existence 
than to give up the one solace that existence afforded. 

“ Father dear,” he whimpered, “ ye know how I make me livin’.” 
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His riverence would surely see, thought the unrepentant. toper, 
that to propose the practice of total abstinence at dances was to 
propose an impossible condition. | But Father Mathew was equal 
to the occasion. If Pat’s sobriety caysed any falling off in his 
professional income, the priest would guarantee to make it up to 
him. Moreover, he was willing to engage the distinguished 
violinist to come to him twice a week and play while he composed 
his sermons. Gratitude compelled acquiescence. Pat proclaimed 
his willingness to submit to conversion. The solemn pledge was 
administered. The convert knelt, and the priest prayed for him 
and blessed him. 

With his new fiddle under his arm, the convert, melancholy 
visaged and drooping, proceeded to his home—while Father 
Mathew rubbed his hands together in his study, the smile of 
victory playing about his face. This indeed was a triumph over 
the spiritual enemy of mankind. He foresaw the happiest results 
ensuing. Here was a teetotaler who would remain: unintoxicated 
in the very midst of a revel. One such living example would be 
worth a dozen sermons. The Apostle of Temperance whistled to 
himself the “Jubilate.” Angels, mayhap, heard the thin strains, 
and there was perchance more joy in heaven than would be caused 
by the same anthem welling from a thousand choristers accom- 
panied by music of sackbut and psaltery. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Pat was faithful to his solemn vow. But the ordeal through 
which he had to pass was a terrible one. His reformation alarmed 
some of his friends, and amused most of them. He had to 
encounter abuse and ridicule, and would have been unable to 
withstand the assaults of his persecutors for a single week had it 
not been for Kitty’s smiles and the Apostle’s friendship. . Armed 
with these he conquered—conquered himself, perishing almost in 
the effort of self-sacrifice. At festive gatherings he was no longer 
the careless promoter of mirth, but the desponding object of it. 
When invited to indulge in refreshment, he would call, in a semi- 
apologetic tone, for a “‘cup av tay,” on which, from young men 
and maidens, there would arise a wild chorus of derision, to which 
Pat meekly bowed the head. Worst of-all, the boys began to 
assert, in his very hearing, that his talent for fiddling had deterio- 

rated; and publicans were now and then so ungrateful as to 
employ his rival, Mulligan, whose gifts as a performer on the most 
difficult of instruments, were simply contemptible. Murphy had 
his fair share of professional pride, and this: latter cireumstance 
was gall and wormwood to him. 

Seated in the priest’s study on two nights of the week, he 
scraped the Irish melodies in excellent style, and: forgot at such 
times the loss of his status in hilarious society. It was only 
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when in the presence of whisky and surrounded by its votaries 
that he became abashed and miserable. In the priest’s company 
he was as pleasant and garrulous as of yore. Sitting on a low 
bench near the fire, Pat, discoursed sweet music, while the 
preacher bent over his desk committing his denunciations to 
foolscap. Father Mathew’s most eloquent addresses were com- 
posed about this time. And who can say how much of their 
inspiration was deriyed from the very same music that during 
the rest of the week was performed amidst the dancing of jigs 
and the tinkling of tumblers? These evenings with his preserver 
exercised the happiest possible effect upon Murphy’s walk and 
conversation—giving him courage wherewithal to overcome the 
demon within and the temptations without. 

Six months of this sort of life passed away, and Pat showed no 
sign of a desire to return to the husks. ‘The parent’s sobriety 
caused a perceptible change in the daughter’s health and spirits. 
The pale-faced and melancholy child became once more rosy and 
joyous. Kitty was herself again, and presided over Pat’s tea-table 
—her face beaming with smiles. Those were happy days. And 
I wish that their happiness were continued down to the end of 
this narrative. But— 

Father Mathew became ill. His physician ordered change of 
air. (Queenstown—or Cove, as it was then called—looks from the 
side of a hill towards the harbour’s mouth. The sweetest south 
winds are wafted to it, and protecting hills keep the atmosphere 
mild without attracting rain-clouds. It is but an hour’s journey 
from Cork, and the priest, ill though he was, determined still to 
keep a fatherly eye over Pat, and arranged that his favourite con- 
vert should attend him twice a week in his place of exile, bringing 
Kitty with him as often as he could. So, on the two appointed 
days father and daughter stepped on board the river steamer and 
were borne along the quiet waters to their patron. Kitty was 
charmed with the scenery, the blue skies—the occasional castle 
the extensive demesnes. While Pat, unheeding these and with 
an eye to business, played his fiddle under the gangway—going 
round with his hat at the end of the performance. 

The kindliest welcome awaited them at the priest’s lodgings. 
How these two poor hearts were drawn out towards that man! 
Pat’s constancy pleased his reverence, nor could he fail to observe 
the improvement in Kitty’s looks. The priest patted Kitty’s head 
and motioned her to a seat at his feet. The fiddler tuned his 
instrument, and as some plaintive melody wailed from Pat’s strings 
his eyes gradually closed, the serenest smile lit up his face, he lay 
back on his pillowed chair softly beating time with his hand. I 
protest I know of no prettier picture. A picture repeated for 
months. Oh, never again would Pat yield to the seductions of the 
bowl. So he said to himself a hundred times as he sat in the 
lodgings of the afflicted cleric. 
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But one day there came to him a sudden message that Father 
Mathew wished to see him at once. This was not upon one of the 
accustomed days. And to a superstitious mind like Pat’s the 
irregularity of the summons was ominous. His voice trembled as 
he told Kitty to get ready. There was a rising in his throat, and 
the hands that grasped the fiddle shook strangely. On board the 
steamer he disregarded the request of the steerage passengers for 
a jig. He sat gazing morosely at the rush of water toward the 
paddle-wheels, and didn’t speak a word even to his own daughter 
during the whole journey. 

Pat’s presentiments were infallible. The priest was much worse 
and confined to bed. Pale as death, Pat entered the bedroom, 
followed by Kitty. The priest smiled as he saw them. They knelt 
by the bedside. Raising himself with an effort, the priest placed 
one hand on the straggling grey locks of the man and the other 
upon the golden curls of the girl. He blessed them and fell back 
exhausted. Then he motioned his convert to play. Pat placed 
himself at the foot of the bed. His desire to please conquered the 
irresolution of his fingers. Never before had he played as he played 
then, an old Irish melody, such as the priest loved, because it was 
tender and sorrowful, and had been sung by his countrymen long 
before the days of Shan O’Niel. The tears fell from Pat’s eyes as 
the wail ran through the sick room, and the priest’s hand, so white 
and thin now, beat a feeble time on the coverlet. The sick man 
would never have tired. And it is possible that Pat would have 
played him into the other world had not the doctor arrived and 
put a stop to the entertainment. 

Father Mathew submitted with the best possible grace, and with 
a smile still on his countenance, called Murphy and his daughter 
to the bedside. 

“ Pat,” he said, quietly, “I think that’s the last time you'll ever 
play for Father Mathew.” 

The fiddler had up to the present restrained his emotion, 
although he had read in his patron’s face death coming surely. 
But these words broke him down completely. He conjured up 
before him a vision of the utter loneliness that this death would 
cause. He dropped his fiddle, and falling forward on to the bed, 
clutched the coverlet. With his face hidden, he cried, in a 
smothered voice— 

“Och, Father alana !—don’t lave me; don’t lave me!” 

Kitty, with her face covered by her hands, wept bitterly. The 
doctor, fearful of the effect of “a scene” on his patient, was about 
to remove the inconveniently emotional artist. But Father 
Mathew interfered. 

“Let them stay,” he said. Then, turning towards Pat, whose 
distressed face was raised, he went on, “ My son, we. must all die. 
Even the priest cannot say ‘No’ to that summons. And I 
that when your time comes.you may be as little terrified as I am.” 
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Pat howled, and the doctor again entered a protest, urging the 
danger of protracting the interview. But the priest proceeded. 

“There are reasons that make me think I’d like to stay on 
earth awhile longer, and you're one of them, Pat. If I only was 
sure, my son, that you’d remain faithful to your pledge when my 
body is under the turf, I’d depart easy.” 

Pat swore by all things sacred that spirits in any shape he never 
again would touch, taste, nor handle. 

“ May God give you strength —Amen,” said the priest. 

Father Mathew had a cloak of blue broadcloth, warmly lined, 
which he had been in the habit of wearing at night and in rough 
weather. This article of dress lay on a chair near the window. 
He pointed it out, and asked Pat to bring it to him. He then 
told the poor fellow to keep it, and wear it for his sake, persuaded 
that when he remembered who had formerly owned it the shafts of 
the tempter would prove ineffectual. 

The doctor now insisted on the termination of the interview. 
Again the humble visitors knelt and received a blessing. Pat, 
bowed down with grief, left the room, the cloak on one arm, and 
the fiddle under the other. Kitty followed, her little heart broken 
almost. A few days after that interview the news arrived in Cork 
that Father Mathew was dead, and in a few hours had spread all 
over the country—a whole people mourning at the intelligence. 

I will not describe the funeral. It has been done before at 
length, though without any mention of my hero’s attendance. 
Hearts really sorrowful followed in the great procession. But no 
heart more sad than Pat’s. Arrayed in the cloak, he walked with 
downcast face, and cried like a child as the coffin was lowered into 
its last resting-place. 

When he returned to his room in Lundy Lane, he found that 
the vision of loneliness and helplessness that had come to him at 
the bedside of the dying man had grown into a crushing reality. 
With hot eyes he stared wildly into the embers. Kitty did her 
best to console her sire, but he refused to be comforted. He sat 
for hours over the fire, and moped in silence. At seven o’clock in 
the evening he took down the cloak, and wrapped it round him. 

Without saying a word to Kitty, he went out. 





CHAPTER IV. 


AT seven o'clock in the evening he went out. A fatal stroll. As 
he wandered along the quays he discovered that the world had 
become utterly cold and dreary. Cruelly cold, insupportably 
dreary. His eyes fell upon the waters of the Lee. His thoughts 
clustered around the Apostle’s last resting-place. He had reached 
the deepest depth of human misery. He shivered from head to 
foot, and his teeth chattered. It was a state of things no longer to 
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be endured. He crossed the roadway, and drawing the sacred — 


cloak more closely about his trembling form, he entered a public- 
house. With his hat drawn down over his face, he called nervously 
for a glass of hot whisky. 

I will make this chapter as short as possible. 

He entered the tavern parlour. The glass was followed by others. 
When he returned to his house that night, Kitty, who was sitting 
at the comfortable little supper-table, shrieked, and fainted. He 
staggered horribly, and swore awful oaths. Eventually he went to 
bed with his boots on, and the cloak wrapped tightly about him. 
The last state of Pat Murphy was considerably worse than the first. 
The year that followed the night of relapse was full of misfortunes. 
Kitty faded away—killed by the bitter disappointment. The 
bereaved parent drank harder than ever, to drown the memory of 
her deathbed. 

Though domestic afflictions oppressed him, his popularity in- 
creased out of doors—for Cork has always been noted for its 
attachment to the bottle; and its inhabitants have never regarded 
sobriety as a becoming trait in a fiddler. Once more Pat became 
the delight of lads and lasses, and it was affirmed that all his old 
power had returned to him with his old joviality. He reeled along 
the broad road, and laughed and sang and joked with a sort of 
demoniacal fervour. The sacred catgut, to the music of which 
Father Mathew’s temperance orations had been composed, gave 
forth unearthly sounds. And when he fell in the streets, the 
Apostle’s mantle came between him and the gutter. 

His second popularity surpassed his first. His drinking ability 
was greater than ever. He dare not be sober at all now—for, 
during lucid intervals, he saw the priest’s calm, upbraiding face or 
Kitty’s weeping eyes. And these were visions that he hated more 
than the devils and uncouth monsters of his drunken sleeps. It 
was strange all this time to witness with what tenacity he clung 
to the cloak, indulging a whimsical beliefin its efficacy. Therein 
enfolded, nothing could harm him. Had not the Apostle (Heaven 
rest: his soul!) told him so. 


* * * * * 


The November following Kitty’s death was one of the bitterest 
on record. Rain and wind and fog prevailed alternately, and in 
the majority of Munster villages there was great distress. One 
night, as this bitter November was dying, three men were return- 
ing to the town along one of the Cork high roads. They were coming 
from a merry-making of some sort, and the hour was about 
three o’clock inthe morning. At midnight the rain had cleared 
off and the stars were sufficiently numerous and brilliant to show to 
these three returning revellers the white road stretching on to the 
city, the city itself being not yet even dimly visible. By the side of 
the road ran a ditch, and by the aid of the starlight one of these 
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gentlemen saw something rolled in a cloak lying in the ditch. It 
was something human. So they fished it out. The face of the 
object was cut and disfigured, and was, moreover, encased in 
mud and covered with green slime. One of the three ran off to 
«a neighbouring shebeen house, and with some difficulty aroused 
its inmates. He returned to the ditch with a lantern and a flask 
of brandy. But the body was quite dead. The men in removing 
the cloak found this name written on the lining of the collar : 


FATHER MATHEW. 


** Bedad,” said one of them, who was a wag, “ Father Mathew’s 
mantle has fallen upon the wrong shoulders.” 

Pat Murphy’s corpse was carried away on a tavern shutter, and 
i coroner’s inquest sat in a public-house to investigate the cause 
of his death. His body now lies in the cemetery containing the 
mortal parts of the priest; indeed, the same tree overshadows 
both graves. Kitty slumbers not far away. All three awaiting 
judgment. The cloak that the fiddler had loved and cherished 
was buried with him. For they are a poetical and superstitious 
people in Cork, and it was hoped, perhaps, that angels, having a 
respect for the garment, might remember the many virtues of its 
original possessor, and his deep affection for the frail mortal now 
shrouded in it. Angels indulging inclinations so divine might 
catch up this poor inebriate, and, transforming him into something 
beautiful, conduct him gently to the presence of a forgiving 
priest. A pretty theory, though to the last degree, unorthodox. 

And that is the story—told now for the first time-—of Father 
Mathew’s Mantle. 














































KILLED ON THE LINE. 


MakkK that grave where the shadows fall 
Freshly dug by the western wall ; 

He who lies there was a friend of mine,— 
Railway porter, and worked on the line ; 
Why he was taken ’tis hard to guess, 
Killed on the line by the Night Express! 


Best. beloved in the town was he, 

Strong and true as a man should be, 
Faithful in work and kind to his kin 

He scorned the ways of folly and sin ;— 
Worth a dozen of me,—and nevertheless 
I’m left—he’s killed by the Night Express. 





Twelve o’clock and a starless sky ; 

The up-train rushed like a whirlwind by,— 
Only the glare of a lurid light,— 

The shriek of a whistle that woke the night, 
Like to the scream of a wild distress ;— 
Gone in the darkness, the Night Express ! 


Drowned in the din of the engine’s yell, 
How it all happened we cannot tell ; 

I was the first to find him dead, 

Flung at the foot of the telegraph shed, 
Blood on his features, and blood on his dress, 
Killed on the line by the Night Express. 


Alas! for the mother whose only joy 
Was the stalwart man whom she called “her boy ;” 
Poor, and sickly, and crippled in limb, 
Whom had she left in the world but him ? 
Now she has never a son to caress,— 


Killed on the line by the Night Express ! 


Someone who owned his love beside ; 
Someone he hoped to have made his bride ; 
Sundays three they had called the banns, 
But, oh, alas! for all human plans! 
Married, he thought, in a week or less,— 
Killed instead by the Night Express! 
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Was he asleep or wearied out, 

No one to warn him by word or shout ? 
Was he the victim of some mistake ? 
That is a silence we cannot break, 

And he cannot answer us, No or Yes,— 
Killed on the line by the Night Express. 


What ? That rumour has reached you too, 
The signals wrong, and you think it true ? 
A rival’s hatred—a comrade’s grudge ? 
Hush! It isn’t for us to judge; 

Nobody saw and none need confess,— 
Killed—that’s all—by the Night Express. 


Ay! there was noise enough, for sure, 
Coroner’s inquest—talk and stir ; 

What was the use when nobody saw ? 

This was the verdict after the law: 

* Killed by accident,”—mark the stress,— 
** Killed on the line by the Night Express.” 


There he lies, and ’tis only God 
Knoweth the secret under that sod ; 

All the record in years to come 

Left for those who may pass his tomb, 

And read on the graven stone’s impress :— 
“Killed on the line by the Night Express.” 
HARRIET L. 


CHILDE PEMBERTON. 
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CHAPTER I, 


“DeaR LITTLE Coz., if I may be permitted to address you in 
so familiar a strain, and really when I look at the photograph 
Aunt Mary has sent me, it seems great presumption on my part, 
but in my mind’s eye you are always the little dark-eyed, brown- 
haired cousin that I used to play with—my child sweetheart. Do 
you remember that before I went away with my uncle to India we 
plighted troth and vowed eternal constancy. Of course your 
parents had never made any concealment of their desire that we 
should be man and wife when we grew up; yet I think we must 
have been very romantic in our ideas for mere children. You 
know how we used to devour novels and poetry in secret—Scott, 
Bulwer, Dickens, and imagine ourselves to be the heroes and 
heroines we read about. I have never met with any boys or girls 
since who are addicted to such weaknesses; they all seem blasé, 
cynical and slangy. Perhaps you have forgotten that little episode in 
our lives, or only laugh at it, as you may laugh at me, when | tell you 
that I still regard it as seriously as I did on the day we parted—you 
a‘girl of eleven, I a boy of fourteen. Of course I should never think 
of presuming upon the past, if its remembrance should be dis- 
tasteful to you. I suppose I am much changed since you saw me 
—you are, to judge by your carte. You have grown more beautiful ; 
1 am afraid I have grown more ugly. I will not venture to send 
you a likeness, as it is best not to create a prejudice beforehand. 

‘But in what a rambling way Iam going on. I have covered 
three sides of note paper and have not yet stated the fact with 
which I ought to have commenced my letter—I am coming back 
to England ; my Uncle William is dead and has left me his heir, 
so I can throw up my appointment and escape from this deadly 
climate. It may be some months before I can arrange to return 
to England. I am looking forward to the time longingly, im- 
patiently, but I have come to the end of my paper, so I must wish 
you adieu, with fondest love. 

‘Yours ever, 
“‘ GEORGE.” 


With a rather bored and listless expression, Maud Hetherington 
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was reading this letter, which her Aunt Mary had brought her, 
over a late breakfast. Maud was very handsome, with regular 
features, pale, clear complexion and dark hair, dressed in a severely 
classical style; there was a slight droop at the corners of the 
beautiful mouth, and that ennuyé, dissatisfied expression about 
the whole face which is the peculiar trait of the female counten- 
ance of our time. She was attired in a loose morning dress of 
some soft, clinging material of the palest rose colour, that just 
warmed the whiteness of her skin. 

No greater contrast to this type of modern taste could be con- 
ceived than that presented by Aunt Mary. The respectability of 
generations of middle-class life was epitomised within that spare 
form, clothed in full skirted dress of puce silk, Paisley shaw], 
and green velvet bonnet; in that gaunt, aggressive face, with 
its yellow skin, its thin lips, nose reddened by the frost of 
chastity and its gleaming grey eyes that seemed very quivers of 
Dian’s arrows. Yet only one generation divided the two. Where 
is the missing link? We drop links now-a-days and advance by 
leaps and bounds; perhaps they did the same thing in the days 
when the monkey’s first cousin developed into man—a hint for 
Darwinites. 

“1 don’t know what George will say when he hears of these 
theatrical vagaries of yours,” said Aunt Mary, and she snorted 
out the word “ theatrical” as though it were offensive in her nostrils. 
“If I were a young man I could never reconcile myself to take for 
a wife a woman who had exposed herself upon a public stage. No 
man would in my young days.” 

“ Mr. George Grey is never likely to be put to the test,” replied 
Maud, coldly. ‘I shall never marry, and if I do, it would not 
be him.” 

* But, good gracious, child, he has just succeeded to an estate 
of five thousand a year.” 

“That alone would constitute an insuperable objection in my 
eyes. I would like very well to be very rich, to have hundreds of 
thousands at my command, because then I could do great things 
for the advancement of art and science; I could help struggling 
genius, I could ameliorate the condition of the poor; but to sink 
into the ranks of mere respectability, to be a mere housekeeper, a 
dispenser of hospitalities to a set of odious Philistines, to associate 
with matrons whose every thought is confined within a square of 
four ideas—dress, babies, tradesmen’s bills, and scandal !—I would 
sooner be a work girl in a factory; there I should at least have my 
freedom.” 

“T do wish, Maud, you would keep such horrible ideas to your- 
self when I am present ; they positively make my blood run cold,” 
cried Aunt Mary. ‘I almost fear some dreadful judgment will 
fall upon me while I am even listening to them.” 

Maud’s only reply to this was a smile of calm contempt. 
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“ But,” she said, “as you are such an advocate of matrimony, 
aunt, how is it that you have remained single all your life ?” 

The shot told, and a slight shade of brick dust mingled with 
Aunt Mary’s ochre complexion as she answered, “I was a girl of 
solid principles, and quite capable of walking alone through life.” 

“And you chose the narrowest lane you could find,” interrupted 
Maud, laughing, “ with high hedges on either side, so thick that 
no temptation or any elimpse of the great struggling world 
beyond could peep through them. Your path has been so carefully 
rolled that scarcely a rough stone has lain across it, and so, under 
a grey, calm sky, you move through endless monotony, believing 
yours to be the best of all possible ways, and that all others are 
wicked or reprehensible, that everybody is happy and well off who 
deserves to be, and that misery and sin are synonyms.” 

“It is no use talking this jargon to me, because I don’t under- 
stand it,” answered Aunt Mary, snorting again. 

“7 know you don’t, poor aunty,” replied Maud, with lofty pity. 
‘But such lives as yours are no longer possible : the great heaving 
ocean of humanity no longer confines itself to sullen murmurs ; ; its 
waves are mounting higher and higher and will wash over your 
prim hedges and drown you between their very narrowness, if you 
do not sweep them away of your own accord.” 

“If I listen to any more of such Bedlamite talk I shall fancy 
myself in a lunatic asy lum,” cried Aunt Mary, jumping up. 
“But before [ go I will ask you one question, and that is how 
you propose to benefit humanity, my dear, by playing at the 
Theatre Royal Matinée, for that is the only thing you have done 
yet beyond talking, that I can see.” 

Maud changed colour and could not find a reply. Aunt Mary 
had scored heavily, and, exultant in her triumph, she departed. 


CHAPTER II. 


A LITTLE retrospective explanation will be necessary to the proper 
understanding of the foregoing dialogue. Maud Hetherington 
was the only child of a very ordinary pair, whose education had 
gone little beyond the three R’s. Her father had begun life as an 
errand boy, or something of the sort, and worked his way up to be 
a partner in a flourishing firm, and a man of means. 

Such people have usually either a supreme contempt or a super- 
stitious reverence for intellectual cleverness. The Hetheringtons 
had the latter, as it was embodied in the person of their preco- 
cious little daughter. Maud was a phenomenon, an oracle, a born 
genius—in their eyes—and she did pretty well as she liked in all 
things. She was sent to the most expensive schools, and gorged 
with learning and accomplishments ; she had a voracious appetite 
for books, feasted on noyels, poetry, and plays, and nibbled at 
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rather unladylike literature, astonished her parents by references to 
Darwin’s and Huxley’s theories, mystified them with Ruskinism 
and estheticism, stirred their grey hairs with dark hints from 
Herbert Spencer, and sometimes, when they asked for music, har- 
rowed up their souls, and their ears as well, with strains from 
Wagner. All this was very uncanny and very wonderful to their 
limited intelligence, as well as very incomprehensible, but Maud 
was a genius, “and they had vague notions that genius meant 
topsyturvydom. 

Mr. Hetherington had adopted the son of his half-brother, and 
the two children were brought up together; next to Maud he 
loved George Grey, and had set his heart on a marriage between 
the two while they were still in the nursery. The little sweet- 
hearts agreed marvellously. George loved books, and was in- 
clined to be sentimental and romantic, and above all he permitted 
himself to be patronised by his pretty cousin, a condition of things 
always supremely pleasant to the female mind in every stage of 
its developm: mt. At the age of fourteen, an uncle, who had 
settled in Calcutta, sent for and offered to provide for him, and 
as he had no fortune of his own, Mr. Hetherington considered 
that he ought not to hesitate about accepting it. So to India he 
went. 

When George went away Maud was simply a child, crammed 
with romances and poetry—it was a crude mass, but not yet 
fermented by an admixture of grains of philosophy. At sixteen 
Maud was a typical young lady of this age of unrest, doubt and 
questioning ; no young brain-stomach can possibly assimilate t he 
amount of food thrust upon it in the present d: ay,and a thought— 
chaos is the result. She was a co stant student of those reviews 
that undertake to give both sides of every question with the most 
annoying impartiality, for which atheists and divines, republicans 
and tories write with equal zest; and poor Maud, like so many 
other students of that kind of literature, was mounted on an 
intellectual see-saw; now, under the influence of a sensuous 
revivalism she was half inclined to turn devotée, but the next 
month she was groping in the darkness of agnosticism; one 
number would set her languishing for neutral tints and the intense, 
another freeze her to the severest views of the utilitarians ; and 
so on through the whole gamut of nineteenth-century doctrin- 
arianism. 

When she was sixteen her father died, and her mother soon 
followed him. They died in the firm conviction that their offspring 
was a genius; but that genius was, after all, a very wearying and 
a very awful thing. Mr. Hetherington had had heav y losses, and 
when his affairs were cleared up only a property that would yield 
about three hundred a year remained to Maud. She was left 
under her Aunt Mary’s guardianship, with the stipulation that she 
was to be her own mistress at eighteen. 
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It was but natural that such a young lady as I have described 
should feel deeply interested in the question of woman’s rights. 
The shrieking sisterhood hailed such a disciple with eager acclama- 
tions ;‘she was young and handsome, and therefore a glorious 
refutation of the miale slander that only passées and plain females, 
who have been slighted by the male creatures, are men haters. 
Under the guidance of these prophetesses, Maud panted for female 
emancipation and for the days when female oratory and toleration 
should eclipse the traditions of Irish eloquence and amenities: 
She now rejected poetry and sentiment as vile chains forged by 
crafty men and poor spiritless women for the enthralment of the 
superior sex; she looked down upon the bearded animal with 
mingled feelings of pity for his inferiority and hatred for his 
tyranny. Marry!—faugh! Horrible idea! She would fain have 
realised Hamlet’s ravings and have had no more marriages. 

Of course, she felt that she had a mission, that she was not born 
to be a household slave, a mere breeder of sinners and overseer of 
cooks and housemaids; she had some difficulty in making up her 
mind exactly as to what the mission was, but that was because the 
monstrous usurpation of man had closed against her all the roads 
of ambition. Had she been a stateswoman she felt she could have 
beaten all her male predecessors at muddling the affairs of the 
nation, and have had a new policy for every day in the week; as 
an advocate or a judge she would have wielded the sword of 
justice with the strictest partiality. Truly, medicine was open to 
her, but she doubted the strength of her nerves for that profession ; 
she might have been a lady nurse and given up her life to the 
suecour of the wretched, but she was too fastidious and delicate 
for that walk in life ; besides, she desired to shine, to astonish, to 
be talked about. So she at last decided that her mission was to 
act. Theshriekers deprecated the choice ; it would bring her under 
the influence of man and man’s ideas—so they quarrelled and 
parted and hated each other cordially ever after. 

As a preliminary step she placed herself under the tuition of 
a lady-elocutionist, one of the products of these. latter days, who do 
everything by intuition, and are thereby enabled to teach an art 
though they may never have learned it themselves. Maud soon 
became dissatisfied with the progress she made under this teacher 
and transferred herself to a celebrated instructress in acting, who 
after hearing her declaim a scene from Romeoand Juliet, declared 
her to be a heaven-born genius, more than equal to any living 
professional lady, and that, under her tuition, she would shortly 
startle the play-gomg world. 

“ You have nothing to learn except the technicalities of our art, 
my dear,” said the instructress, ‘ you must not make such peculiar 
faces, nor stick your elbows into your sides to make right angles 


with your body (reminiscences of her late teacher), but we shall 
soon cure you of those faults.” 
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Under this lady, Maud studied “ Juliet,” and “Julia” in the 
Hunchback, and was parroted into the words and the business as 
they were pronounced and performed by Ellen Tree, Helen Faucit, 
Fanny Kemble, etc., etc., until she was reduced to the condition 
of a barrel organ, that could mechanically grind two tunes, and 
nothing beyond. This done, the teacher pronounced her to be a 
perfect actress, who had only to make her appearance in one of 
those parts at a morning performance at the Theatre Royal 
Matinée, to have all the managers in London, cheque-book in hand, 
fighting for her preference. The Matinée was taken,a company of 
London actors engaged, and an experienced acting manager, who 
put in practice every possible means of securing a success. Maud, 
who was very unsophisticated, was a little shocked at having to buy 
her own bouquets. 

*‘ T always understood that the actress’s friends brought those,” 
she said. 

“Tt used to be so understood,” he answered, with a smile, ** but 
the playgoer has become so awfully knowing, that he has long since 
abandoned that simple faith. When your friends do throw “them, 
they are cheap ones, and they do the thing awkwardly ; the floral 
offering usually becomes a missile for the heads of the orchestra, 
over which it scatters its unwished-for bloom, amidst curses not 
loud but deep. To do it properly you must be in the first row of 
the stalls or a stage box, and even then, only an experienced hand 
ean properly time the effect or carry it out elegantly. It would 
be much better to bring them all on together, in a fancy wheel- 
barrow or basket; the experiment was tried once, but the stupid 
public objected “ have the thin veil of transparent humbug— 
excuse the phr: all see through, removed. The 
public like to be Pe wines ; it is a privilege they cling to.” 

The eventful day arrived ; the friends who would not buy tickets 
had been presented with them, and the house was half full. The 
critics came in grumbling and protesting, and when we consider 
the number of times in each year they have to listen to the outpour- 
ings of Sheridan Knowles’s disagreeable heroine, can we wonder at 
it? They talked to friends more ; than they itemed to the perform- 
ance, and their absence between the acts, while fortifying 
themselves for further infliction, was a lengthened one. Friends 
who paid, applauded well, because they liked to feel that they had 
their money’s worth ; “ the orders” were languid and indifferent, 
as they always are, on the principle that. what you get for nothing 
is worth nothing. The experienced acting manager took care 
that the débutante should be called at the end of each act; the 
bouquets were thrown judiciously, and received their usual round 
of applause. Intimate friends announced that it was the most 
delightful thing they had ever witnessed, that they preferred Miss 
Hetherington far before Mrs. Kendal, Miss Terry, and Sarah 
Bernhardt. The papers, upon which a friendly influence had 
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been brought to bear, reviewed the young aspirant more or less 
favourably, and oscillated between extravagant laudation, or gentle 
letting down and damning with faint praise; on the other side, 
some, were silent, others sarcastic, a few vituperative. 

And what is your own opinion, the reader will ask? Well, it 
was neither better nor worse than such parroted performances 
usually are; the genius of a Siddons would be crushed beneath 
such a mass of mechanism. 

The instructress was in raptures, the press were a set of ignorant 
fools, and did not know what acting meant; her pupil had created 
a great sensation among the managers, but they wanted to see 
her in another part before they made the rush. No managers in 
the theatre? Oh yes, they were all there—they were at the back 
of the boxes, where no one could see them. 

But though Maud believed in her mission, she did not believe 
in all this flattery. She had spent a hundred pounds already in 
gaining an appearance, and she now set herself down to consider 
what she had best do next. 

While still considering, the letter came from George Grey. Her 
opinions concerning marriage and men, though not quite so aggres- 
sive as when she enjoyed the intimacy of the shriekers, were yet 
very decided ; she was agreeable to associate with the opposite sex 
as friends, as equals, but in any other relation—NEVER! This cousin, 
with his sentimental reminiscences and hopes, might become a very 
great nuisance to her; and Aunt Mary, who saw in this timely 
return a means of rescuing her niece from the gulf of horror 
into which she was plunging, would never cease advocating his 
cause. 

I have made no reference to that respectable spinster’s feelings 
in regard to Maud’s doings and opinions, as they were of too 
harrowing a description for my feeble pen to picture, and must, 
therefore, be left to that imagination in which, it would seem, 
readers abound and which novelists so wofully lack, since the latter 
usually leave such scenes to be pictured by the inner consciousness 
of their admirers. 

Maud lived by herself in a suite of apartments in the neigh- 
bourhood of Regent’s Park, where she received both male and 
female friends with a daring disregard of the conventionalities and 
a perfect confidence in herself that were delightful. 

“Did you ever meet a Mr. George Grey in Calcutta? He is in 
the civil service?” she enquired of an officer, who had just come 
home on leave from India. 

“George Grey? Oh, yes, I think I have.” 

“What is he like ?” 

“Oh, the fellow I mean is an awful little scrub, red-headed, 
ugly, a regular spoon.” 

“Thank you; he is my cousin.” 

“Oh, my dear Miss Hetherington, I really beg P 
VOL, X. ? x 
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“ Not at all, I wanted to hear the truth, and I have no doubt 
you have given it me.” 

Red-headed ? Well, he had light hair which might have grown 
red under the sun of India. Ugly? He said in his letter he 
feared he had grown more ugly---not that he was ugly when he 
went away—and that he did not send his photograph for fear of 
creating a prejudice beforehand. Spooney? Well, his letter was 
rather in that way. 

Had such paltry considerations as red hair and eccentricity of 
features anything to do with Maud’s ultimate decision to avoid 
meeting this would-be husband ?—might she have hesitated longer 
if he had been described as handsome and fascinating ? That were 
to enquire too curiously. 

Quickly upon the heels of the first epistle followed a second, to 
say that he had arranged his affairs much more easily than he had 
thought possible, and that he would be on his way to England by 
the time this letter reached her. 

A week afterwards Aunt Mary received a note from her niece, 
stating that she had left London, and purposed adopting the stage 
as a profession. ‘I feel that it is my vocation,” she wrote, “ but 
I wish to learn the art in a proper manner, so I have taken the 
advice of a practical person and am going into the provinces. I 
have changed my name, and shall not inform you of my where- 
abouts, but you shall receive news of me occasionally.” 

If poor Aunt Mary had received tidings that the fallen angel of 
many names had appeared in person and taken possession of her 
niece, her horror could not have been greater ; indeed, she regarded 
the two things as identical. 

Maud had taken this step contrary to the advice of her instruc- 
tress, who had conjured up pictures of despairing and frantic 
managers wildly rushing about London with the question: 
‘‘ Whither has she gone, that beautiful potentiality of crammed 
houses and overflowing treasury ?” and of the terrible wrath that 
would follow disappointment, under the influence of which they 
would evermore reject her, even though they should cut off their 
noses to spite their faces. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two months have elapsed since Maud’s flight, and it is now early 
autumn. Mr. Bobadil Bouncer’s celebrated London dramatic com- 
pany are delighting the aborigines and the visitors of that 
fashionable watering place, Sands-by-the-Sea. It is this company 
that Maud Hetherington has joined under the name of Ella 
Stretton ; she receives no salary, in consideration of playing the 
leading business, and Mr. B. B. considers he has a very good 
bargain, as she exhibits a fair amount of raw talent, and has 
a fine appearance. 
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A month after her advent a young gentleman, also of fair raw 
talent and fine appearance, joined the company on the same 
terms. 

Maud has always been most frank and friendly with her con- 
freres, though she has repelled every advance. towards sentiment 
or flirtation. Everybody thinks her an odd creature, the ladies 
especially, who laugh at her ideas about men, and concerning 
women's rights. The actors, however, understand her, and their 
relations with her are very cordial. 

Mr. Wilfrid Dynev or is evidently a novice, like herself, and like 
herself again there is evidently some mystery about him. He is 
a very handsome young fellow, about five and twenty, with a 
bronzed face, and dark hair and ‘moustache ; all the actresses are 
in love with him, but he does not seem to reciprocate their 
tenderness in the least. 

He and Maud are thrown much together, as they play the 
opposite parts, and it is but natural they should talk together in 
their waits, and as both are in the habit of taking solitary walks 
upon the sands, there is nothing strange in the cigeumstance that 
they should encounter one another occasionally—we may say 
frequently. The company wink, smile, and prophesy; but Maud 
passes on “ in maiden meditation, fancy free ”—or she believes she 
does, which is much the same. 

There has been a rehearsal on the morning on which I resume 
my narrative, and as soon as it is finished Maud strolls away far 
beyond the esplanade, and seats herself upon the sands to peruse 
the last number of the Seesaw Review. She is becoming 
slightly depressed at finding that all the apparently irrefragable 
arguments of the previous month are demolished this, and is won- 
dering if she will ever find solid ground by the impartial investi- 
gation of both sides of a question, when the sound of a footstep 
causes her to look up, and she sees Mr. Dynevor strolling towards 
her, book in hand. She is quite glad of the interruption, as she 
is becoming very much mixed over the Seesaw. 

The young man throws himself upon the sands beside her, and 
she at once enters upon the subject of her thoughts, thinking what 
a delightful thing it is to be superior to sexual sillinesses, and be 
able to talk to a man as toa brother. Dynevor believes in hold- 
ing decided opinions, but Maud considers that there is so much 
to be said upon both sides of every question that that is very 
unfair. Finding they don’t agree, the young man glides into 
another subject—their profession. 

*“How do you like the stage?” he enquires. Maud pauses 
before she replies. 

“T am a little disappointed in it,’ she answers, presently. 

“In what respect ?” he asks again. 

“The people; they are so different to what I expected to 
find them; I am afraid I have taken my ideas of actors and 
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actresses from novels, where they are not in the least like the 
originals.” 

“No,” he said, laughing, “in those fancy revelations of 
theatrical life the clown or the low comedian has always a con- 
sumptive wife or a dying child at home, while he is making the 
audience roar with laughter; the fairy queen is the sole support 
of a helpless mother or a drunken father, while the leading lady 
has always coronets dancing in attendance upon her, and spends 
most of her time in spurning aristocratic suitors.” 

“Whereas I have found them,” says Maud, “the most unro- 
mantic, matter-of-fact, happy-go-lucky people in the world.” 

“No; with them the ordinary dispositions of such things are 
reversed ; with other men and women sentiment and romance 
are the amusements of life, with the actors they are the business. 
Highly strung women, filled with longings for a brighter, nobler, 
more fanciful world, peopled by ideal beings, fly tothe stage. Well, 
for so many hours in the twenty-four they can live in such a 
region, but they must never forget that theirs is a dual existence, 
and that until they ‘ have shuffled off this mortal coil, the material 
world must claim a larger share of their attention than the ideal 
one.” 

**T suppose so,” answered Maud, sighing. 

* Pardon me,” he said again, “ but I can never understand how 
a woman holding your opinions about sentiment and poetry and 
love could be attracted to the stage, which is a perpetual contra- 
diction to your theories.” 

Maud coloured crimson; he had struck the weak point of her 
moral armour, of which she was only too acutely sensible. 

“T grant the inconsistency,” she said, taking up a handful of 
sand, and letting it run between her fingers, “ and it troubles me. 
I think I shall give up the stage.” 

“But the lives of all of us are full of inconsistencies, 
answered, watching her face. 

“That brings us back to our old argument; there is so much to 
be said upon both sides of every question, and it is so very difficult 
to strike an exact balance.” 

“It is impossible, and if it were not, would it be desirable ? 
Only think what a cold-blooded, colourless set of negatives we 
should be if we were all continually posing for the figure » of justice, 
with morally-bandaged eyes and a pair of scales in our hands. 
Why, life would be wholly unendurable. Love, friendship, sympathy, 
generosity, patriotism, every pleasant sensation would wither 
under such a régime.” 

“But how much happier and better we should all be if we acted 
solely from the dictates of pure reason.” 

“Unless we could be all recast in another mould, I very much 
doubt it; what would light be without darkness, joy without sorrow, 
laughter without tears, and life without passion. When we have 
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arrived at that last stage, we shall have passed into the twilight 
of the gods, and the end will be near, for it is only old age and 
cold blood that can be always reasonable.” 

‘“‘ Such a view is in direct antagonism to the advanced opinions 
of the age,” she replied, again making an hour glass of her fingers. 

** Advanced opinions!” he cried, with a contemptuous gesture, 
“how I detest the cant of such expressions, as if opinions could 
alter the fundamental qualities of human nature. In the concrete 
we are neither better nor worse than we were in the days when the 

yramids were built, or Rome was mistress of the world. One 

breath of passionate, loving life is worth all the theories ever 
promulgated from the days of the Seven Sages of Greece to 
those of the last bran-new thinker, who proposes to remodel the 
world.” 

The passionate vibration of his words thrilled the listener—it 
was like a glow of sunshine upon a frozen stream; the living water 
began to pulsate beneath the ice. 

“ But there,” he added, jumping up, “I can never hope to con- 
vert you to my ideas, and I am interrupting your studies. Aw 
revorr |” 

And raising his hat, he strolled away, leaving her to the enjoy- 
ment of the Seesaw, or to meditate on his words, as the case 
might be. 

For a few moments Maud did return to the magazine, but soon 
closed it with a wearied look, and with elbow on knee and chin on 
hand, sat gazing at the sunlit sea with a dreamy, discontented 
expression of face. She was taking a retrospect of her life, balanc- 
ing the accounts of the last few years; the result was not satis- 
factory, the view was dreary, and the profits seemed to be small 
in proportion to the expenditure. Had the people whom she 
had taken for shining lights to guide her through the mists and 
darkness of an error-cursed world been agreeable companions ? She 
shuddered at the remembrance of them. They were petrifactions, 
she was warm flesh and blood: the contact was not sympathetic. 

Yes, she felt that she was indeed warm flesh and blood. It 
was a humiliating discovery for a young lady of advanced opinions 
to make. It was an abject revelation, and she felt very much 
mortified when the truth forced itself upon her, that her heart 
could not be filled with opinions and theories, and the burning 
sense of woman’s wrongs and aspirations for woman’s right ; that 
such were mere “windy suspirations of forced breath,” and left 
only an aching void; that she was weary of standing upon a 
pedestal, and longed to descend among common humanity and 
to common symp&thies; that she longed for something stronger 
than herself to lean upon. She was actually beginning to make 
the discovery that woman’s nature is incomplete and imperfect until 
it is joined with man’s. 

Such thoughts had long been trying to make themselves heard, 
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and she had refused to listen; but the prison in which she had 
held them fast once unlocked, they came forth with a rush and a 
clamour that wholly overpowered her and made her weep bitter 
tears over their victory. 

Another fortnight has elapsed, and the stay of Mr. Bobadil 
Bouncer’s company at Sands-by-the-Sea is drawing to a close, and 
so are the engagements of Miss Ella Stretton, and Mr. Wilfrid 
Dynevor. Both séem to have discovered that they have mistaken 
their vocation, for both are about to retire from the stage. 

As we see them now they are wandering along the sands far 
beyond the town; not a creature is in sight, and the young 
man has one. hand round the lady’s waist, while the other closely 
clasps one of her own. What a sickening spectacle it would have 
been for the regenerators of woman! It had been a most humi- 
liating reflection to Maud that she had actually fallen in love with 
and yielded to the first agreeable (to her) man that she had been 
thrown into contact with, and, after all the vows she had made, 
and the lofty ideals of Diana-like invulnerability te “the blind 
bow-boy’s butt shaft” that she had proposed to imitate. 

But her self-esteem was rehabilitated when he revealed to her 
that his real name was George Grey; that upon his return from 
India, hearing of her curious proclivities, and ascertaining from 
her instructress her whereabouts, he had hit upon the romantic 
expedient of joining the company she was in, and forming his own 
opinion of her character; resolving at the same time, should he 
find her calculated to make him happy, to try all in his power to 
win her affections under his assumed name. 

* But how did you learn to act ?” she inquired. 

“Oh, we are always going in for amateur performances in India, 
and I had a taste for it,” he replied. 

* But how did you induce Mr. Bouncer to engage you for lead- 
ing business, when you had never made your appearance upon the 
regular stage ?” 

‘I gave him my services—as you have done—and a sum of 
money to boot.” 

Of course, after that Maud vowed that it was the re-awakening 
of old sympathies that had affected her, and that he was the only 
man in the world who would have rendered her false to her con- 
victions. 

I have no doubt he believed her, he could scarcely have doubted 
anything so flattering to his vanity. 

“1 was afraid you would recognise me, so I dyed my hair to add 
to the natural disguise of my bronzed complexion,” he said, by way 
of finishing his explanations. 

“I shall be ashamed tolook my old companions in the face,” 
murmured Maud. But she did not look at all unhappy over her 
shame. 

“TI never want you to look them in the face, my darling,” he 
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answered. ‘ Leave the dreams of the regeneration of your sex to 
old spinsters, who have the same feeling towards man as the 
fox had towards the grapes; to disappointed wives, who having 
found an unsatisfactory husband would avenge themselves upon 
the whole sex, and to shrews, who having usurped one male’s rights 
thirst for universal tyranny. As I said before, you cannot change 
human nature, you never will; each age has its fantastic theories 
and opinions, and men and women clothe themselves in them, but 
when a warm heart and a generous soul beat beneath they will 
have no lasting influence, and, despite all new apostles, the old, 
old story will go on with eternal iteration until the end of all 
things.” 

The last we heard of Maud Grey was, that she is the most 
domesticated of wives, and the most devoted of baby worshippers. 

Young ladies of advanced opinions usually become so, when 
they are fortunate enough to find husbands. 


H. BARTON BAKER. 
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REVERIE. 


AN ITALIAN NIGHT. 


LONELY here by starry midnight, with the springtide’s mellow 
moon 

Waning to the birth of summer’s, and the May nights into June; 

Chime of convent bells dies faintly down the still enchanted air 

Leaves to nightingales the silence, waking music everywhere ; 

Through the dark of ilex shadows, where the fireflies pause and 
pass, 

Steal along with noiseless footfall on the violets in the grass! 

Listen, listen, what mad rapture! and the song seems very near, 

Moonbeams striking through the shadow light the woodland 
hollow clear 

Where the antique marble Ceres stands serenely calm and cold 

Watching moon by moon for ever how her ilex trees grow old. 

Sharp against the sky’s blue twilight, heaving throat and drooping 
wings, 

Little head uplifted starward, how it sings, and sings, and sings! 

Thrice the deep-repeated sole-note, and a breathing space, and 
then 

That wild ecstasy of answer, and the whole song through again. 

And you did not fear the statue; have you watched it there so 
long 

Night by night its still unheeding of the transport of your song? 

Cold is she, of stone and heartless, underneath her ilex tree, 

I am true, and warm, and loving, but you would not come to me; 

We must stand far from you alway, wonder alway spring by 
spring, 

What it is in starry midnight moves your little hearts to sing ; 

Stand apart for all our longing from these lonely lives of birds, 

Never wholly know the secret of the song that has no words. 

One there was in old Assisi, in the world they call him Saint, 

Last of men who knew your language and made answer to your 


plaint—; 
Gentle spirits since have loved you, but the world’s mistrust is 
more, 


And we know not as they knew you in the golden time before. 
Yet sing on, so I may hearken,—growing part with the still scene, 
With the darkly waving branches and the stars that look between ; 
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For thou makest all times equal singing that same antique tune, 

Thou, and these old trees and Ceres, and the star-orbs and the 
moon. 

Who are these in long procession winding down the wooded hill, 

Thronging noiseless on the twilight—and the bird is singing 
still ? 

Phantoms of the airy fancy, yet I see them near and near, 

Ghosts that glide along the shadows—canst thou conjure spirits 
here? 

Unfamiliar forms and faces—hast thou stolen these from time ? 

Re-arisen strange and lovely, dwellers of the world’s young prime! 

Garb and mien of pastoral people of the old Etruscan line, 

Fathers of the grim-walled city on yon spur of Apennine ! 

They are gathering round the goddess, and thou singest un- 
deterred. 

Seest thou not the long procession—art thou too a phantom bird ? 

Wreathing ghostly garlands round her, and across thy song | 
hear 

Clashing of the sacred cymbals and deep lowing of the steer ; 

And the maids unbind the fillets and their hair floats down the 
breeze, 

Softly traced like summer moonclouds on the darkness of the 
trees, 

And the youths take up the reed-pipes, I can hear them shrill 
and strong 

Blown across dim wastes of silence in the changes of thy song. 

All the arms are straining upwards in the old sweet use of prayer, 

Swells the spirit chorus loud and louder on the startled air! 

Glides a shadow o’er the moonlight—where are all those spirits 


flown ? 

Waken, waken from thy dreaming ! for that voice was but thine 
own ! 

Waken, dreamer, from thy dreaming; thou hast scared the 
nightingale 


Into deeper, leafier coverts far away along the vale! 

Over yon mist-halo’d mountains grows a light that dims the star, 

Havened in the top-most rock crests, where the winter snows yet 
are ; 

Pales the blue to green and golden, hues that herald home the sun 

Lingering yet on Asian waters—but his sister’s reign is done ; 

[I will mount up from the valley, through the olives and the vines, 

Meet the sunrise on the mountains in the sweet scent of the pines, 

Watch the morning mists roll upward from the silver-winding 
streams, 

Summer grows and day dawns early and the night is short for 
dreams. 

RENNELL RODD. 
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A DUTCH IZAAK WALTON. 


WirTH the comfortable land and sea service of the Great Eastern 
Company from Liverpool Street to Harwich, and thence to Rotter- 
dam, bringing the Netherlands so near, one wonders that the 
land of the Dutchman is not more frequently visited by tourists of 
sporting tendencies. To bag the determined boar (to say nothing 
of smaller game) let the ambitious gunner make his way to the 
Ardennes, where, properly introduced, he shall in due season find 
abundant sport. It is scarcely necessary to say, however, that 
there is no big game in the more accessible of the Low Countries. 
And as for the small-—well, pheasants are not brought up by hand 
there, and even in good seasons, partridges are scarce and difficult 
to approach. But there is no lack of ground game, and plenty of 
wild duck and similar kinds of shooting. 

Holland, too,is the country par excellence of bottom fishing. 
Whether it is the description of sport that would satisfy the lofty 
aspirations of a brother of the angle trained on the Trent, the 
Witham, or the Lea—to mention three representative waters—is 
a point it concerns me not to discuss. It may be that the art of 
the Dutch Izaak Walton (like the lines he uses) is not such a fine 
art as that practised by Mr. Tom Taylor, of Chertsey, but of sport 
such as it is there is plenty, as last year I was afforded means 
of observing. And here, if you please, gentle reader (angling is a 
gentle craft, and my readers are therefore gentle), let me make a 
confession. I am no Izaak Walton. That I have angled, not un- 
successfully, almost goes without saying. Every country-bred lad 
has done that. This, nevertheless, I can safely declare, and I 
make the declaration with some degree of pride, there is no 
phenomenally precocious period in my reminiscences of beck and 
brook and river. I am open either to affirm or subscribe to an 
affidavit—nay to take oath outright—that no unsuspicious trout, 
verdurous jack, or loutish perch was ever captured by me with the 
aid of a yard of packthread, a lobworm, and a crooked pin. And 
yet I have had my days. 

Time was when it was not unlawful to whip streams for salmon 
fry. That was pot-hunting, if you like! Wading among the 
shallows of the silvery Tees, in the delightful neighbourhood of 
Dinsdale Lock, it was possible for even an angler as inexpert as 
myself to fill a capacious creel with the delicate little creatures 
between noon and sundown. It was wicked, very, very wicked, to 
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take the baby salmon in that cold-blooded kidnapping manner, 
but—oh, ye gowrmets, how delicious they were! 

I recollect on one nev er-to-be-forgotten occasion my companion 
was a veteran angler who, as dear old Izaak hath it, fished by 
almanack. He had a fly for every month in the year, let the weather 
be what it might. As for me, I despised such tyranny. Was not 
one fly as good as another? We had become separated by the 
space of a quarter of a mile and the breadth of the river, when I 
determined to make an experiment. I would try an out-of-season 
fly! The book, a borrowed collection, was gay with artifical insect- 
plumage of every description. Said I to myself, no one is looking ; 
so here goes. A grab, a gulp of mingled fear and rapture on my 
part, a stroke mighty enough to make the most leather-mouthed 
fish that ever swam uncomfortable, a haul (yes, I grieve even at 
this distance of time to say it was a haul), and behold I had landed 
a grayling ! 

Imagine the cold chill which passed over me as I heard my 
mentor, who had approached me unperceived, exclaim, more in 
sorrow than in anger, “ What are you doing? Yow will never 
make an angler. That is not the way; I have told you so before.” 
Retort? Not in spoken language. Thoughts too deep for words 
oppressed me. I said nothing, but—pointed to the fish. That 
was enough. A grayling had not been taken thus in that part of 
the Tees within the memory of man, and “alone I did it—rash 
boy” that I was. It suffices to say that my mentor tried a fly 
similar to the unseasonable one which I had used with such terrible 
effect, and—caught no grayling. 

Ah! those were angling days. We lads used to take smelts by 
the score (called sparling .by the natives of those parts), until a 
wily old cockle-scratcher wormed the secret of their retreat out of 
one of us—I believe I was the culprit—and from that moment we 
caught no more. The dreadful old sinner repaired in the silent 
watches of the night to our well-beloved timber-pond and netted 
every fish. But, let us be off to the Netherlands. 

Smeenk is the Poole or Smalpage of the city. Upon a brass 
plate in a lofty and secluded straat of spotless cleanliness, you 
may see inscribed, in letters of severe respectability, the words, 
“Smeenk en Zoon.” A merry man and sportive is Smeenk; as 
merry and as sportive as the Zoon is sombre and political. Smeenk 
is a learned man, too, in clocks that chime tunes, and in precious 
bits of Nankin blue, and specimens of rare Oriental and examples 
of genuine Deift. And it may be said that he has a very pretty 
notion indeed of light refreshment of a liquid description, as be- 
seems the native of a land in which refreshment of that kind plays 
such a prominent part. Without his straw hat, and occupying a 
strictly appropriate place in a Dutch interior, Smeenk reminds 
you in turns of figures you have seen in pictures by Teniers, and 

Dow, and Jan Steen. All a-twinkle as he generally is, a vivacious 
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man from the animated summit of his bald head to the spots 
where the laughter comes to maturity at the corners of his ample 
mouth, Smeenk, at home, is delightful. And none the less charm- 
ing is he when we meet at seven in the morning at the railway 
station, and he is apparalled with a view to sport. The tin box 
that is attached to the belt which girdles him contains worms. 
Worms, I venture to say—with proper deference, not having 
studied Darwin’s book—of the lob species. At any rate they are 
large, and, verily, they are lively. Smeenk draws attention to 
this characteristic of theirs with evident glee. 

“We” comprise a kinsman of mine whom I shall name John, 
Smeenk, of course, a young Dutchman, who is “ rising eighteen,” 
a young Briton, and the present writer. The baskets are of British 
build, and the rods of no distinct nationality, but primitive withal 
—rods i in two parts, one of which is composed of bamboo. Neither 
the rain that has fallen, nor that which is palpably imminent, 
exercises a deterrent effect on the gathering of brothers of the 
angle, which is large and, I am given to understand, influential. 
This might be a Sunday-night train destined for somewhere on 
the Lea or the Thames, so many followers of Izaak are amongst its 
occupants. We travel third class, that being more sociable, and 
likely to yield better results in the shape of fishing news and predic- 
tions than either first or second class—a third class, which is built on 
the first-class saloon principle, with seats ranging lengthways. Itisa 
smoking carriage, as any anti-tobacconist who put his nose in and 
found twenty-three pipes in full blast would admit. Every smoker 
is a brother of the angle, but I find to my great relief that ours is 
nota common destination. There are some who willalight with us at 
Oudewater; but they wet no lines in owr ditches! I beg pardon, 
dykes; Smeenk would like to catch them at it! The rest of the 
party we shall deliver on the road to follow their own devices in 
other waters. 

The company in the carriage is not entirely of the masculine 
gender. There is one female present, a person apparently con- 
nected with agricultural pursuits, who regards the reek which 
rises from those twenty-three pipes with national stolidity. She 
has inhaled just such volumes of tobacco smoke before. The rate 
at which the train travels may be described as tranquillising—so 
tranquillising, indeed, that when it stops, which is not seldom, 
one is not made aware of the circumstance until an angler rises, 
gives us good morning, gathers up his rod, and, mayhe, a long 
pole in addition, and departs. The persons with the poles are in 
the habit of leaping the dykes by such means. When you see a 
fisherman in Holland who carries a pole, you may conclude that 
he is a professional—as we would say—who is concerned, above 

everything, to fill his creel. Let others fish for sport, he means 
business, and a full basket. Smeenk has a sort of fishing right 
over the waters whereto we are bound. It is this way. In the 
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first place, he and his friends can be trusted by the farmers over 
whose land we are about to travel not to leave the gates open or 
commit any similar agricultural sin, and, in the next place, he 
shares the confidence (and for a slight consideration retains the 
services) of the son of the landlord of the “ Railway Hotel” at 
Oudewater, who is himself an expert angler, and enjoys the con- 
fidence of the farmers aforesaid. 

We disembark at Oudewater, and enter the hostelry. Our 
guide, philosopher, and friend is awaiting us, ig aig with his 
father, the landlord, and the handmaiden of the house—the two 
latter ready to receive orders for refreshments. Restoration takes 
the form of brandy and milk, the latter a beverage which bears 
no sort of resemblance to the more or less lacteal fluid which is 
dispensed under the name within the borders of Cockayne. 
Smeenk attires himself for the fray—that is to say, he envelops 
his upper self in a sort of butcher’s blouse, made of the material 
which is the habitual wear at Smithfield Market, abandons his 
Panama hat in favour of one better fitted to withstand severe 
weather, girds up his loins afresh, furnishes the stranger with a 
rod and line and several worms, and is then ready to begin. 

Our destination is some two or three miles beyond the railway 
station, as one might say, “inland.” We get into a one-horse 
omnibus, built to carry six inside and one (exclusive of the driver) 
outside, and set out. The lush green of the herbage, everywhere 
freshened by the recent copious rain and the brimming water 
divisions of the fields, dotted here and there as to the margins of 
dyke and dykelet (may I use the word ?) with trees which love a 
moist rootage, fill the English eye of one observer in a manner 
that renders him supremely indifferent as to whether he catches 
fish or not. 

It was invigorating to be out along with the sun which now 
shone forth with welcome effulgence. Water on each side of the 
narrow, one-horse road, water underneath the tiny, crazy, but 
picturesque bridges which we occasionally crossed; water—an 
abundance of it—in the handful of a town of Oudewater, a quaint 
place, old—very old—and its history lost in the mists of legend ; 
water, water everywhere, and (if Smeenk is to be believed) 
not a drop fit to drink. However, since, lacking a_ fairly 
copious supply of water, angling would be impossible, 
Smeenk is reconciled to its presence, the more especially as he 
is not likely to have recourse to the chief product of the country 
for the purposes of refreshment. He is otherwise provided. At 
another time the quaint, quiet, ruminating existence of man and 
beast in and about this old-world little town—one of the tiniest 
of towns, as I have said before—might occupy one’s lazy atten- 
tion for the best part of a long summer’s day, but on this 
summer’s day we have other fish to fry—when we catch them. 
Casting a longing, lingering look behind at a field that is dotted 
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with mushrooms, we rumble on until we come to a comfortable 
farmhouse by the road-side, which is our halting-place. The 
angling begins here. Not in the stream (it is really a stream, 
clear and lively) which runs by the margin of the road, but in the 
dykes and dykelets and alder-shaded pools that intersect the 
meadows and geometrical breadths of buckwheat and corn and 
rye behind the farmstead. Our world of waters is before us ; we 
ean take our choice. Wedo. A start is made at the end of the 
kitchen garden. The landlord’s son, the expert, an angler who 
might be matched against Smeenk, wets his hne—not more than 
three or four feet of it—at once. Smeenk goes further afield. 

I leave him for awhile and follow the expert, too much inter- 
ested in his proceedings to care about maintaining my own credit 
as a British angler. An ordinary line tied to the end of that most 
ordinary rod, in what may be described as a grandmotherly manner, 
an ordinary hook—a perch hook the young Briton calls it—and an 
ordinary worm ; nothing could be simpler; but verily the artist 
who manipulates the lure is not ordinary. He selects a run of 
the dyke which is thickly covered with duckweed, and trails, and 
dances, and wriggles the worm deftly along the surface. It is 
very pretty to look at, showing what in a cricketer would be des- 
cribed as clever wrist play; but surely there is not a fish in those 
waters foolish enough to be taken in—or out—by such (if it were 
not for the duckweed) transparent temptation. What perch or 
jack, be he never so unversed in the ways of worms and other 
creatures, is likely to regard with other than passing curiosity the 
movements of such an uncanny bait ? And in the duckweed, too! 
There he goes again—trail, twist, wriggle, dance, and there—one, 
the grab ; two, the gorge; THRE s! and behold a snook, some two 
feet in length (a jack is called a snook in Holland), is struck and 
landed on the grass, with a dexterity that must be seen to be 
appreciated, and in less time than it has taken me to recount 
the capture. No “law” is allowed by the angler to his prey in 
Holland. Law be hanged, give him the profits ! 

A later inspection of the proceedings of Smeenk confirmed this 
early view of the principles which actuate the Dutch Izaak 
Walton. He pursues his sport precisely as my Lord Tomnoddy 
pursues his amongst the brought-up-by-hand pheasants. The 
aim of his life is a big basket, just as Lord Tomnoddy’s is a big 
bag. As with the snook so with the perch (Izaak in Holland 
despises roach), whereof a considerable number were taken by 
Smeenk and the expert and the rest of the party, not including 
the two Britons. The younger wandered away in solitary search 
of—anything, and, using a float and a longer line, caught roach, 
which did not count. What our own gentle Izaak would have said 

of “the mighty Luce or Pike” who “is taken to be the tyrant, as the 
salmou is the king, of the fresh waters” had he met with the 
rapacious creature’s Dutch cousin, or his cousin-German, one 
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cannot conjecture.. He would probably have contemplated the 
easily-captured creature with serene scorn. <A dead-bait anointed 
with gum of ivy in oil of spike would be thrown away on such a 
coarse diner, to say nothing of tempting him with the marrow 
of the thigh bone of a hern. 

The fish taken by Smeenk and company in all ranged from 
eighteen inches to a couple of feet in length, with the exception 
of one baby jack, but there are cases on record of monsters being 
captured with stronger tackle—I am not sure whether a chain is 
not used—and more substantial bait. What did I secure? I will 
tell you. A peck of the finest mushrooms you ever saw, mush- 
rooms which, caviare to the general, were as warmly welcomed as 
our basket of perch by the good lady at home. Meanwhile, 
Smeenk and the expert had set them down by the roadside and 
scaled and disembowelled the fish ready for the larder—the 
practice of all good anglers in Holland—with a dexterity that 
would have made a West End fishmonger green with envy. 

Oudewater lies between Rotterdam and Utrecht, and _ is, 
therefore, most accessible to the British angler from Harwich. 
A party of four French persons, ladies and two gentlemen, had 
spent a week at the hotel at Oudewater some little time prior to 
our visit, and our expert, Smeenk’s friend and agent, had been out 
with them. One of the ladies became quite skilful in hauling 
snook out of the duckweed. It is usual in essays and books on 
angling, and has been ever since old Izaak’s days, to instruct the 
gentle reader how to dress and serve the fish which he, the gentle 
angler, hascaught. Well, I have partaken of snookin Holland, and 
relished the dish, but all I know of the preparation is that the fish 
is first parboiled and the bones removed, the meat being finished 
off next day, and served with a rich sauce. Perch, which is 
is held in high esteem, is served in its own broth. 


BYRON WEBBER. 
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VESTIGIA CAMENARUM. 





AVREA SAECVLA. 


OLLIS tum bene erat, nec corpora pertentabat 

vis morbi, aut animos aerumnae angore premebant ; 
haut secus atque olim quum consona tibia plena 
voce canit coniuncta lyrae, nec discrepat hilum. 
Immunes ergo curae mentisque animique 

vivebant, neque erat cur ulla ex parte dolerent, 
utpote queis scelus abfuerat ; nec conscius angor 
nec pacata viris praecordia perstringebat 

vanu’ timor, nec spes nimium praesaga futuri : 

non magis aestivi pontum quatit aura Favoni 

lene sonans, flatus iamiam positura caducos. 

Tum porro tellus, haut ulli sollicitanda 

cultori, largo gremio cumulata profudit 

munera, quotquot habet volvendis mensibus annus, 
optima quaeque tulit quoniam natura vicissim. 
Fortunata, sed heu! citius pereuntia saecla ; 
somnia ceu castis, tunc quum dulcissimu’ somnus, 
proripiunt sese, et captos brevis hora fefellit. 


REV. R. N. SANDERSON, 
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ORIGIN ATG 


SLOW COMBUSTION ‘ABBOTSFORD’ GRATES, 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF STYLES SUITABLE FOR ALL ROOMS. 





Quietness being of so much importance to the studious, these Grates are therefore strongly 

recommended. They are constructed for the purpose of insuring the complete combustion of 

fuel, which is burnt in a receptacle with fire-brick bottom and sides, sending out double the 
ordinary amount of heat. 
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An endless variety of these Grates made to Art Designs in all styles; also a large Stock 
of cheaper Grates on the same principle. From 20s. and upwards. 





RR. H. & J. PEARSON, 


FURNISHING AND GENERAL IRONMONGERS, 


Manufacturers of Improved Close and Open Fire Kitchen Ranges, 


ENCAUSTIC TILE & MARBLE MERCHANTS. 





Furnishing Showrooms—93, 95, 97, 99 & 101, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Builders’ Wholesale Ironmongery Warehouse—91, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Iron, Steel, and Metal Warehouse—UXBRIDGE STREET and DURHAM PLACE. 
Manufactory and Workshops—1l4 & 15, DURHAM PLACE. 





POSTAL ADDRESS:-NOTTING HILL, W. 
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Confidential Office 


(OLDEST ESTABLISHED), 


For Divorce, Libel. 


Missing Friends Traced. 


Investigated with Secrecy. 





Family Matters 


Experienced English and American Agents, of known ability, are always available. 


CHARLES E. CRUTTWELL, 
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SUCKS 


THE 
**“CHRISTIANA” FLATFLAME 
and “‘“LONDON’”’ ARGAND. 


GAS BURNERS, 


SUN BURNERS; STREET LAMPS; VENTILATING LIGHTS; 

WATER HEATERS; ‘* CHARING CROSS” GAS FIRES, &. 
W, SUGG & CO,, } Factory: VINCENT WORKS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
LTD. § Show Rooms : 1 & 2, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
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Write for Particulars ; or, when Travelling by Road or Rail, 


ALIGHT AT CHARING CROSS & SEE THEM. 








BEETHAMS 
FRACRANT 


HAIR GROWER 


Is the best preparation for the Hair ever produced. 
It IMMEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING OFF, 
nourishes and strengthens when weak or fine; and in 
Baldness, or where the Hair is thin or short, or fallen 
in patches, its use will infallibly produce a Luxuriant 
growth of long Glossy Hair. It entirely removes and 
prevents DANDRUFF, and imparts a Beautiful 
Lustre to the Hair. Warranted free from grease, 
dye, and all poisons. Bottles 2s. 6d., free for 2s. 
9d., by Sole Makers— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
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neatness with protection to 
health. Once tried, always 
continued. One fixture will 
last a lifetime, and rolls of 
paper can always readily be 
obtained at 1s. per roll of 
1000 sheets. 
To be obtained of all Wholesale 
§ Retail Chemists,Statronerss 
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